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f Meetings of Socicties. 


AMERICAN ACADEMY OF ARTS AND SCIENCES. Hall of 
Academy, 10% Beacon Street. 

APPALACHIAN MOUNTAIN CLUB. Rooms, 9 Park Street 
‘wurlay outings begin September 19. Fall excursion 
rua, October 9. 


- BOSTOSIAN SOCIETY. Old State House. 
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SATURDAY, SEPTEMBER 19, 1891. 


HON. GEORGE BAILEY LORING. 


Mr. Loring was a man of large and generous impulses, 
who enjoyed public life because of his warm personal 
sympathies. He will long be remembered for his con- 
tributions to our local history, to scientific agriculture, 
and for the work which he did in the Agricultural 
Department at Washington. But, quite apart from such 
successes as he wrought in these lines, he will be remem- 
bered by people, who perhaps he did not know that he 
bad seen, who regarded him with personal attachment, 
| often amounting to enthusiasm. 

He was a warm-hearted, large-hearted man, whose 
sympathies went out in every direction, and while hard 
critics in opposition to him were often saying that he 
was seeking political advancement by this or that or 
another public service which he rendered, the truth is 
that he was governed much more by sympathetic 
impulses than he was governed by any definite plans for 
| himself. 

He was always true to the traditions of his birth and 
training. He grew up in North Andover, in the midst of 
one of the best rural populatious of New England, and 
tothe dayof his death he believed in New England and 
|in New Englanders. He was a thorough democrat in his 
| confidence in the rank and file, and sometimes seemed to 
| govern his conduct by the supposition that the people of 
| the world at large were up to the moral and intellectual 
| standards of the Middlesex farmers by whom he was 
| surrounded in his boyhood. 

Ile WAS u person OF very versatile ability and very wide 
accomplishments. Butthe direction of this versatility 
and accomplishment were given by his interest in public 
| life; and this interest in public life was not a vulgar de- 
sire for office or for promotion. It was the joy of being 
with men and being with service. He was a constant 
worker,did not know what the word leisure and far less what 
| the word indolence meant,and was never thoroughly happy 
| unless he were engaged in some matter which connected 
|him with other men. It might be said that he would en- 
joy a large meeting of farmers in some thinly populated 
| country more than he would enjoy the most elegant din- 
| ner party of the most accomplished of his personal friends, 
| where he did not meet so many people. 











; | lt is the custom of dilettantes, and even of reformers, 
9 | of our time, to ridicule such interest in public service. 


| Dilettantes and even reformers seem to think tiat it dis- 
| honors a man to be seen much among other men, or to be 
| seen seeking for opportunities to serve the state. It is, on 
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| the whole, very fortunate for the nation called the United 
States, that, a hundred and thirty years ago, men named 
Sam Adams, James Otis, Patrick Henry, George Washing- 
ton and Benjamin Franklin had this passion for living 
for public duty and for mingling with their fellow-men. 
It will hardly do for us to say in our time that we can 
dispense with the service of such men, and press, pulpit, 
or people are very badly occupied when they ridicule such 
enthusiasms as being unworthy of the best citizenship. 





Flags were flying all over the city of Boston on 
Thursday, and it is safe tosay that not onehalf of those 
who saw them flying knew just what they were celebra- 
ting; while as for the other half who knew, or ought to 
know, how many had to stop and th.ink for a moment 
whether it was not a supplementary Labor Day or the 
| Masonic parade, or the Republican convention, or some- 
| thing else of the sort, for which the display was made? 
But it was in memory of the September day, 261 years ago, 
when the Court of Assistants, sitting at Charlestown, 
passed an order that the little cluster of cottages across 
|the river, at the place known as Trimountain, ‘‘shalbe 
called Boston.” It is the baptismal day of the city whose 
| settlement was the planting of the seed of the greatest 
nation on the face of the earth. Two hundred and sixty- 
one years are a space hardly to be considered in the life 
of our race; yet in these years there has been seen the in- 
dustrial conquest of a continent under a form of govern- | 
ment whose successfal establishment here has changed | 
the destiny of humanity all over the world. 





The interpretation of the Chinese Exclusion act by the 
| United States courts has practically broken down that 
‘law. By the terms of several recent decisions, a Chi- 
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naman who gets in over the line from Canada, if caught 
and ordered ‘‘returned to the country from whence he 
came,” must be sent over the border again to Canada, and 
not shipped back to China. All that he has to do 
then is to come across again and take care not to be 
caught. It is a practical impossibility to keep the Chinese 
outof the country in this way, and the famous motto of 
Dennis Kearney, ‘‘The Chinese Must Go,” is changed by 
the courts to ‘‘The Chinese May Come.”’ 


The world has had, during the past week, an illustra- 
tion of the delicacy of the balance between peace and war 
in Europe. The cable reported, one day, that a British 
commander had landed men on the island of Mitylene, off 
the coast of Asia Minor in the Mediterranean, and taken 
possession of that place for a depot of supplies. All 
Europe was in an uproar when the despatch was read, 
and threats of what would be done and what must not be 
done were made by the more violent journals of the con- 
tinent. The next day, it was found that nothing of the 
sort had happened. A boat’s crew had gone ashore and 
returned at once to the ship, and that was all. 


In earlier days, when news took months in travelliug 
from continent to continent, the first story might have 
bred a war orat least might have led to great disturb- 
ances, before its contradiction caught up with it. But 
other things are happening of which no contradiction is 
received, and which act surely as disturbers of confidence 
in the peace of Europe. Russia the other day sent a part 
of her voluuteer fleet through the Dardanelles, in the’ face 
of the prohibition of the treaty of Paris, and now aske 
that her naval cadets be allowed to learn the navigation 
of the Danube. All these things are held to be prepara- 
tory for a remaking of the political geography of East- 
ern Europe and Western Asia. 


It is a very praiseworthy suggestion which the New 
York Tribune makes in proposing that the United States 
government take the occasion of the coming World’s Fair 
to return to the government of Mexico the guns and 
Mexican battle flags captured at Chapultepec, Molino 
del Rey, Vera Cruz and other battlefields of the war of 
1849. It is urged by the Tribune that these are the 
trophies of the only war of conquest in which the United 
States has ever engaged with the republics of this conti- 
nent—an unequal war, whose trophies speak as loudly of 
valor overcome by numbers and by great resources as 
they do of the bravery of our own people. Undoubtedly, 
Congress could not perform a more graceful or more 
friendly act than to authorize the return of these relics 
to Mexico. 


Preparations for a ‘‘Hea'theries”—to borrow a popu- 
| lar na:ne from our English cousins—have been completed 
|here in Boston, and tite Retail Grocers’ Association 
announces the first Food and Health Exposition to open 
at Mechanics Building two weeks from next Monday. 
This enterprise is a novelty whose attractions are very 
real indeed and whose influence must be educational in a 
marked degree. The knowledge of what to eat and how 
| to eat is as important as that of how to read and what to 
|read; and this will be set forth inthe showin which 
Boston leads the way. 


The expedition which Bowdoin Coliege sent out on a 
summer vacation trip of exploration in the interior of 
Labrador has had wonderful good fortune. It is not onlv 
that the explorers solved the mystery of the great water- 
fall inthat unknown country, finding the falls and prov- 
ing tradition to be in a measure correct if slightly exag- 
gerated. But Professor Lee, who led the party, tele- 
graphs from Halifax,where he arrived on Wednesday,very 
interesting but tantalising accounts of other discoveries. 
Among those is the finding of a race of mountain Indians, 
whose measurements were accurately taken—a race said to 
be unknown heretofore. The collection of implements 
and articles of Esquimaux manufacture, and of specimens 
of the natural history of the country, is said to be very 
valuable. Indeed, we await with impatience the full re- 
port of what this party of students hsa done during the 
vacation. 
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COLUMBUS. 

It is interesting to observe that, although the world 
grows older, and we say civilization advances, the world’s 
passion for brilliant spectacles does not diminish. We 
are assured, and are probably assured truly, in the news- 
papers of every week that the melodramatic and specta- 
cular exhibitions of the stage surpass anything which has 
ever been seen before. Indeed, this week we are flat- 
tered, in Boston, by being told that the exhtbitions which 
are prepared for us cannot be seen in any other city in 
New England. Such are the advantages of living ina 
large town, which the inhabitants of small towns cannot 
rival. 

We venture to suggest, for the year 1892, that a series 
of grand spectacles can be made out, of the life of Chris- 
topher Columbus, such as shall interest the people of a 
nation which could not exist unless Colambus had ex- 
isted before, and which will have all the advantages of 
display and variety, with the special advantage that it 
can introduce horses and other animals upon the stage. 
There are four or five periods in Columbus's life distinctly 
spectacular, and there is hardly any other man whose life 
furnishes 80 much of the unexpected, which is probably 
the most telling element for all purposes of display. 

Thus the manager of our melodrama might begin with 
that scene, critical in modern history, when Ferdinand 
and Isabella, after years of unsuccessful waiting, finally 
took possession of the palace of the Alhambra, and 
reigned in the most beautiful seat in the world, in the 
place of the Moors whom they had driven out, That 
magnificent pageant, which startled even the chivalry of 
Spain and Europe looking on at that time, ls not com- 
plete unless Columbus is inthe throng. All the horses 
which the stage can receive may be put on together. 
The king and the queen may ride in their proper places. 
But the pageant will not be complete unless Columbus, 
in the full dress of a Spanish courtier of his time, rides 
there also. Dramatic effect might be added by having 
him ride upon the ass on which, a little before and a 


little after, he is known to have made his journeys to the 
court or from It. 


Nothing, of course, could answer the purpose of the 
spectacular stage better than a scene, possibly with real 
water, in which the three caravels, which perhaps had 
better be in the foreground, shall come to anchor, with 
San Salvador in the middle distance or in the back- 
ground. The boats can be lowered away and the banner 
of Spain can be taken triumphantly across the stage on 
the morning of the great discovery, the 12th of October, 
0. 8. Or, if the manager chooses to set his stage the 
other way, the islanders can be in the foreground—and 
they need nog have any clothes on them, which will be a 
recommendation—then the caravels can approach in the 
distance, the boats can grow large and larger as they 
come near, and Columbus can erect the cross, and the 
whole scene can close by the Te Deum sung by the 
savages andthe sailors. 

Yet another magnificent procession, which would 
only require a change of costume, and the same super- 
numeraries can assist, would be the entrance into Barcelona 
inthe next spring, when Columbus, on horseback this 
time, with his suite, brings the trophies from the new 
world. Here again wecould have Indians as naked as 
might be desired, only they must have feather crowns 
and other signals of the sovereignty, such as it was, of 
the western world. Vases of gold could be brought, by 
a slight exaggeration of the fact, and indeed every other 
token of discovery. One might suggest a genuine 
banana tree, with the fruit in full bearing, or pessibly 
even a tree with live cocoanuts upon it; and monkeys 
might be introduced, marching or riding with the rest 
of the procession. 

+ A scene calculated for purposes of instruction might 
be made of the celebrated story of the eelipse, of which 
the details have lately been wrought out and presented 
to public attention in a careful paper in The Observatory. 
The scene in this case is the deck of a caravel lying in 
the harbor in Jamaica. Columbas is visible or is not 
visible, as the story requires. But his cabin is on the 
deck, into which he retires or from which he comes out, 
as need be. 
down and repentant, 


fill the stage, and the machinery 


required is to produce a proper effect of brilliancy of ‘the 
full moon and the change which comes over heras she! 


passes in aad out of the shadow of the eclipse. 


effect out of these contrasts. 


At some period iu the passage of the drama we must 
have Columbus in chains, as he was seut home by the 
red-tape courtier who had been sent out to inquire into 
Here we have 
absolute history to assist inthe melodrama. The chains 


his proceedings in the city of Isabella. 


Hordes of savages, now haaghty, now cast 


He is | 
but a poor stage manager who cannot make a very good | 








bevidis once been put on Cdiieabies, he insisted on wear- 
ing them on his hands all through his passage home, and 
it was not until they were taken off by a distinct royal 
command that he would consent to have them removed. 

The story says that he kept them always io sight, in his 
cabin or in his office, until he died. This is perhaps true, 
although Mr. Harrisse has shown that a good deal of 
exaggeration has been hang over the story by the drama- 
tic and mythical impulses of later times. Our makers of 
melodrama need not be afraid of these impulses, for it 
will be impossible for them to overstate the mortification, 


endured at the hands of officials eager to pull down the 
man who had risen over their heads by his own sublime 
courage and audacity. 

Columbus died, and our drama might end in the 
midst of the rejoicings with which Spain received Philip 
and Juana, who arrived from Flanders to take possession 
of the throne of Castile. The admiral himself was so 
near death that he was not able to join inthe expressions 
of enthusiasm and homage with which the young sov- 
ereigns were surrounded. But his brother waited upon 
them, with the statement of his loyalty and respect; and 
to them undoubtedly one of the most interesting elements 


that they were coming to the country which was nearest 
the new world. Our play may end in the reproduction of 
the brilliant ceremonies with which Philip was received 
by his new subjects. Orif something more pathetic is 
required, it may be the modest ceremonial by which the 
great discoverer was committed to the tomb. 

We venture to commend this little syllabus to the 
Independent Theatre Association; unless, indeed, it 
desirable that it should be put upon the stage which is 
the most capacious and best furnished in the United 
States. 
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Epwarp E. HALe. 
A STRIKING PRECEDENT. 
It would not be a matter by any means difficult | 


for one to trace the theory, if not the practice, of the 
strike back to a remote past in the general history of the 
world. The Myrmidons of Achilles, for instance, when 
they were sulking with their aggrieved leader 
in their tents at Troy, were making felt moral 
force of a combination in what was the leading 
of their age; and they made thie felt with 
too. We may look upon this as the 
discipline, 
as complete as that of the camp and far more intelligent. 
The secession of the plebs from Rome, at a later date, was 
a carrying into effect of the very same idea and of thesame 
reasoniug. The circumstances were, in this case, quite 
similar to those under which modern'strikes are usually 
ordered. 

But to find in English history a well authenticated pre- 
cedent for ‘the organized action of labor to redress its 
wrongs or to secure its rights by the method of the mod- 
ern strike-is not so easy a matter as it may seem at first 
sight tobe. Ofcourse, there have been plenty of upris- 
ings and outbreaks like that under Wat Tyler at Black- 
heath, but these were not strikes in either their causes or 
their object, much less were they strikes in the way in 
which they were conducted. 

The difficulty in finding such precedent as we are look- 
ing for may be due partly to the circumstance that his- 
tory has until lately taken but little notice of labor, or of 
the laboring class so long as they were occupied with 
peaceful toil. It is also due to the circumstance that up 
to the beginning of this century the English laborer was 
either a tiller of the soil or he was employed at some 
handicraft which Le followed single-handed and alone. 
Machinery had not united these callings in mills, and 
changed the workers to operatives. The English laborer, 
whether in Old England or in New England, has com- 
monly shown a good degree of independence. It took 
pretty heavy machinery to crush any amount of this in- 
dependence out of him. 

Considering how much of intelligence and how much 
of mutual confidence which comes only with intelligence, 
is required to set on foot a labor strike, we need not be 
greatly surprised to find that one of the earliest strikes 
of labor in England, of which we get any complete ac- 
count, was made by the sergeants-at-law inthe Court of 
Common Pleas. The occasion is known in the history of | 


the 


a good effect, 
result ef military 
Dut modern labor is fast gaining a discipline 


the event is not given, but it could not have been very far 
from the year 1680. A graphic account of the occurrence 
may be found in the autobiography of Sir Roger North. 





According tothe rules of practice at that time, as 
North tells the story, the Court of Common Pleas wag 


| open only to the sergeants. 
young attorney, ‘‘hada place only at Nisi Prius.” 
| brother was one of the chief justices. As 
|ter of favor the judges used sometimes to meet in 
|the Treasury before the Court sat and hear attorneys 
and clients upon ordinary matters. Sir Roger admits 
that he used to make motions before his brother at such 
times fora fee. He is confident, however, that this did | 


and indeed suffering, which Columbus from time to time | 


ve Witched and 
| rose, not imagining the cause; but, coming out of the 
| court, some told the judges it was a discontent be es 
they heard motions in the treasury. My brother saiq { 
| he had known it in court they would have heard attr. 
| neys’ parties, or any counsel who had offered then 
and resolved so to do the next day, which had diss 
the privilege of the serjeants. This exploit of th 


of their journey from Flanders to Spain was the sense | 


industry | 


the English courts as ‘‘the dumb day.” ,The exact date of 


Sir Roger, who was then a! 
His | 
a mat- | 


not occur more than two or three times &term. The out- they may be influenced to produce rain or fait weather. 
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lube of this was a true strike of labor on the 

| sergeants, whose fees were affected and whos 

were trespassed upon by such irregular practic 
Sir Roger describes the scene with char; 
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ngf of rr 
“But the serjeants,” says he, ‘‘who are ay a ae et 
sons full of avarice, and deal in small prone, all p. ‘fo dif 
| depend on their monopoly of the Common Pleas } bar, tne pring ral 
| offence at these small essays of mine in the Thenai go the ¢ 
where other barristers as weil as myself often came a jo the Es 


one day agreed together not to move, as children wh 
want of their wills will not eat. It was a stray 
When the court was sat, the Chief, as the use 
a serjeant, ‘Move, brother.” A reverent bow—be » ed 
nothing. So seven or eight more. And though som, 
attorneys stepped forward, and called on them 
the business retained and ed 
could the whole bar afford. 

“The judges thought the whole court | 
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| was known abroad, and began to be laughed 
sally; and at dinner they understood the judges thought 
| themselves affronted, and had resolved to let 
| ters upon them the next day. 

‘*The serjeants were 
afternoon, and went in a body to my 
| their error and to beg pardon. But he wi 

their recantation and humiliation there, 
was not to him alone, but the court, and 
| themselves right if they could. A _ public 
j have a public satisfaction. So when the court 
and a great crowd of lawyers got together, o1 
begins the recantation, owning the fault and | 
|the court’s pardon, and then brother 
} matter and made a short discourse in the wa) 
reprehension of them for carrying themselves so 
| had the civility of the court showed to them as the 
| Whichdone, he said to the senior (whose 
rest was hung down,) ‘Move, 
it up a little, and began bis in 
| which made a sort of general laugh or sm 
} the adventure called among the 
Day. 
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RAIN SUPERSTITIONS. 


The account given last week of the exper 
the United States government has been making in Texs 
to produce rain by exploding dynamite bomb 
balloons filled with gases, and of the ‘rain doctor” 
in Wyoming who was just as successful in a quiete 
has brought several letters to Taz COMMONWEAL! 
{Instances of local superstitions regarding rain 
way to makeit fall. Weshall try to find spac: print 
these letters; and we invite our readers who may be wise 
in folk lore, or who may happen to remember what 


iments which 
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special sign or omen or charm is considered most power 
ful in relation to the weather in their respective localities 
to write us about it, that it may be added to the collec 
tion. 

There isno operation of nature, indeed, which is, and 
has been from the earliest ages, the subject of great 
popular superstition than this of the rain. The cause 0 


this factis plain enough. For there is nothing whiel 


nature does for man that is so certainly necessary to bis 
existence as the watering of the earth from the clouds 
Unless the rains come at the right time and in ,the right 
quantity, crops suffer: and if there is either a drought or 


What this means, evel 


fulness 


a deluge the crops are destroyed. 
in these days, when the hand of charity and help 
reaches out from one end of the world tot 
now seen in those Russian villages where, 
us, women and children go about shrieking with pains of 
hunger, deprived of food because their flelds are barren. 


ther. is 
ie otvoer, & 
the cabie tis 








What it was in the earlier times, when the natious 0 0 ly 
the earth existed jseparately, history and tradition t& 
j } ye 
|us in the chronicles of the great famines in which who 





| peoples perished for lack of food of their own produc 

























| tion while unable to supply their needs from may 

|abundance of their distant neighbors. : 
So it has been that every people, even dowa we? 

times of civilization and science, has had its way ® 

|compelling rain, or trying to compel it ani imagisiag & 

|effort to be unsuccessful‘ when the rain at last came 

| Most often this has been by prayer to kindly deities, °? 

| threats against hostile powers of the air, by pro} ppitiau 

| offerings or by spells and charms, some of waich are ¥er¥ 

curious and suggestive. Even now, as one of our ce 

| respondents writes, in our own country, t» kill a toad bs 

accounted an act surely to be followed by rain. To crs" 

a spider is held to produce a like result. Here Is the 

ancient sacrificial idea in its surviva!. On the oe 
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hand, in some parts of South America toads are car fal 
kept alive in vessels by the Indians, with the ides 
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joubdt, the liki SARGASSO SEA, | Atlantic. Without an absolute denial of this alleged 
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" gampness, and its liveliness in pursuit of food after a eo ‘origin of the Sargasso Sea, Humboldt saw in the fresh- 
gi of rain, 8 ise it to be associated in this way in the There used to be and there probably is to-day in the | "55 et ae cen r" a a “f a 
: sopolar superst tion. : ae | books of geography studied in schools a space, perhaps | Azores, proof that the mass was not far from its place o 
. Ip different parts «<\’ ngs eee the way to jan inch square, onthe map of Africa, to the west of the — a acetic cach Sniineeth cmibetie 
ok pring rain vary . as Ee oat is i ee |mainland and near the Azores, where the shading that — 1s Sa a prae Se Baal py oae te poms 
ry gpd the characte! paling gaan ae enti 1. Bahay Ople. | served to indicate the ocean grew closer and darker. This ae pies which the a ein hand, detinitel 
1 jo the bem, “slat i of pet aires “es a be 4 | Square was marked the Sargasso Sea; and the curious peer Alig vn sl ae seeeiesiae sath Seaaiinh tia mad 
for geared, the CO ; pte Ae age mb Z ome | school boy who turned back the page to learn the mean- fae neat ght eroaae ant at ee 
- fpGeorgia—not the Reg a " eg a 7 ing of ;the name had usually to content himself with the | 5© » fi s tt e : nie of tt . ads s in th 
t gates of America, a ce phe Ne ‘a one | vague and generic statement: ‘‘It desigaates a vast region 'fres » Hoats eas “A “ae o 1e wa aol, ceed Qo 8 
med gaged for its beaut ‘ panes We ie ong drought |in the centre of the North Atlantic, covered with floating dept fen : ts me ae greg a y coe 
a grestens the Crops, mar m4 he . are yoked iO | alg@ or seaweed.” He was a fortunate boy if his teacher depth under the surface. ne little berries whic elp 
ne gapies with an ox yoke on their shoulders, a ee holds | gould tell him more; and if they, in tarn, sought informa- hed float the weed and the upper branches gradually 
. ye reins, avd thus cnetees ae ade rough dpa. tion from geographers, they were likely to flad only con- —— ooraty with little shell organisms which make 
sejdies and Marshes, praying, screaming, Weeping and | fusing statements and contradictory hypotheses. Since pera heavier and heavier, untilthe parts of the plant 
sal yaghing.” In Transylvy ~~ —_ dictbe ayy oho “slao |the voyage of Columbus the existence of this floating | bearing anf seed pods bress from the main plant and 
a seformed by the young girle —of watering a harrow in a | area of seaweed has been known, yet even its shape and | sink into the depths. Finally, what is left of the mass 


India the women drag a plow across the | 
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the Peruvians that their practice in the 



























































































































































































































































. * * yn of rain was to tether a black sheep ina fleld, | 
” rescrived incantations, and leave the animal there | 
2 q g to eat until the powers which it represented 
> wot rain. And in a district of Sumatrait is a black cat 
, at is used to produce the same result; with this differ- 
im iece, that the cat is thrown iato the water, made to swim 
a sod at en chased with shouts. In these cases, it is 
wii “the color of the animal is part of the charm; 
= wing black will darken the sky with rain clouds. 
ne bo the B lanas burn the stomach of an ox at evening, 
io eas say, ‘the black smoke will gather the clouds 
one rain to come.’ The Timorese sacrifice a 
= k pig for rain, a red or white one for sunshine. The 
a ms ofera black goat on the top of a very high moun- 
eh 2 in time of drought.” 
saa Toen there is the method of intimidation, the idea 
hs * ing that the rain-god can be coaxed into giving rain. 
ye io China, a huge dragon made of paper or wood, repre- 
haviag ming the rain-god, is carried about in procession; but 
a wnin follows it is cursed and torn into pieces. In 
= ike circumstances the Feloupes of Senegambia throw 
atl miweir fetiches and drag them about the flelds curs- 
a m till rain falls.” 
; b “ this country it is only the United States government 
a : penly practises rain-making—unless we call the 
ng loctor” a professional—and it is curious 
see HOW rly the experiments of the Agricultural De- 
riment « m to the superstitions of other ages and 
eT pat s Yhne folk-lore of our people, however, is 
eresting fr inother point of view; and if the curi- 
ty which has been aroused by Gen. Dyrenforth’s per- 
4 which nances Texas shall result in a better collection aad 
» Texas dy of our own traditions, they will uot be altogether 
s and jess. 
er wa 
1 giving CIVIL SERVICE REFORM. 
ind 
) pr One of the most conspicuous planks in every political 
be wise iform is that of the Civil Service Reform. This might 
r what supposed to be hewn from live oak, considering the 
power- dghtitis to sustain. Facts, however, seem to demon- 
valities mie that it is split from the most elastic and yielding 
c m. Already there are mutterings in the distance of 
coming presidential election, and doubtless, as the 
5, and # draws near, the Civil Service Reform plank will be 
greater ved in position to carry either party over the bridge to 
ause of ‘ory, and when attained the time honored piece of 
Y wh vr will be tenderly removed, until its service is 
ry to bis din other campaigns. 
clou ud reliable data be obtained, it would be interest- 
be riga twknow how often the principle of Civil Service 
ight or frm is honored in the breach rather than in the 
13, evel mervance. Possibly the former wouid outweigh the 
fulness wt. The removal from office of competent, faithfal 
yther, 18 tis, whose political affiliations have not been in accord 
ble te ls m the victorious party, and the substituting therefor 
pains of experienced men whose sympathies were on the 
barren. mung side, seems hardly wise or expedient. We are 
yas of %0 loyal to our own individual parties to suppose that 
ya tel PSovals, or retentions, are based upon the grounds of 
wh Pical complexion. Nevertheless, an unwelcome 
produ Ptreuce thrusts its ugly visage prominently into view. 
ym we may have happened that a public clerk, voting in 
mrdance with his convictions, if these were opposed 
to the * te power that succeeded, was suddenly found to be 














‘wmpetent, although his incapability had not been a 
Rinent factor until subjected to the searching lens Oo 
political microscope. 

















BS becessary for retaining official position? 
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P\ their promises, and do away with the cry ‘To the 
er belong the spoils,” 





allowing each public servant 
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forward a step in the right direction. 
Gro. E. ROGERS. 











Why should not public service be based upon the 
pands of honesty and competency, as the only attrib- 
If the} 


diicans or Democrats will live squarely and ,honestly | 


extent have not yet been accurately determined, and there | 
is little agreement between geographers as to the place and 
manner of itsorigin. Withinthe past year, however, Dr. 
Otto Kriimmel, an eminent German geographer, has had 


| 


‘opportunity to make along and careful examination of 
|the Sargasso Sea, and in a recent number of 
|mann’s Mitteilungen, he has stated in detail the results o 


Peter- | 
ft 
investigations. 

The Sargasso Sea was,without doubt,unknown to Greek | 
; and Roman navigators. Classic geographers and historians 
| do, indeed, mention marine areas, covered with herbage | 
|} and forming an obstacle to navigation. But the traders and 
| travellers of antiquity journeyed little beyond the Straits 
| of Gibraltar; and the seaweed they saw—for they de- 
;Scribe the localities explicitly — was found along the 
western coast of Africa, and in the Mediterranean itself, 
washed thither by gales or drifting with currents. 
Toward the end ot the Middle Ages, there is, however, a 
possible allusion to the Sargasso Sea. On one of Andrew 
Bianco’s maps of the world,dated 1436, Mr. Gaffarel found 
the phrase Mar de Bega, ‘‘the Sea of Berries.” The name 
undoubtedly describes a characteristic of the Sargasso 
Sea; but sach isolated mention, though it is of curious 
interest, can hardly be accepted as proof that medieval 
navigators were acquainted with the actual mass of sea- 
weed that now bears that name. Moreover, the place in- 
dicated on the map is far north of the true location of the 
sea. 

The first navigator who, beyond question, reports the 

existence vf the Surgassv Sea was Columbus, in lis ac- 
| count of his first voyage to the new world. At first hailed 
}as a happy omen of the nearness of land, the seaweed 
| soon hindered the progress of the ships, so that Colum- 
bus had ample opportunity to study the sea carefully and 
to describe it with some precisionin his journals. He 
remarked the calmness of the water in the area covered 
by the sea weed, contrasted the oily apperrance and sky- 
blue tint with the darker water inthe bits of open sea 
roughened by the waves. He distinguished very clearly 
the difference in appearance between the fresh seaweed 
and the older specimens, the first bearing fruit in the 
form of little floating berries, which seemed to sustain 
the plant upon the surface of the water. He compared 
these berries to the fruit of the pistacia, and upon care- 
ful examination of the weed, he discoverd a new species 
of crab of which he took home a specimen. With regard 
to the origin of these vegetable masses, he suggested the 
existence of a great bank covered with seaweed south- 
west of the Azores—an hypothesis which was accepted 
for nearly four centuries and did not entirely disappear 
until the era of extensive ocean soundings in our own 
time. 
*? From Columbus to Humboldt, knowleige of the 
Sargasso Sea remained nearly stationary. Linnzus, the 
great botanist, studied the curious plant, gave it the 
scientific name of Fucus natans, and spoke of it as ‘‘the 
most abundant vegetable form inthe world.” Butit was 
in the writings of Humboldt that the region became 
most generally known. He described it graphically but 
with characteristic exaggeration for the sake of p'‘ctur- 
esque description. He adopted the idea of Columbus 
of a large bank producing seaweed, or a ‘‘prairie of 
algz,” in the neighborhood of the"Azores. He even 
undertook to give the precise situation of this bank, the 
longer axis of which, he claimed, followed the forty- 
first meridian westof Paris. He called it ‘‘the great bank 
of Flores and Corvo.” Besides this great source of the 
seaweed, he described another, its wider part, situated 
to the southwest ‘of the Bermudas, which was joined 
| to the other by along and narrow bank, the whole being 
| somewhat in the shape of the letter T, with the cross of 
the T lying parallel with the western coast of Africa. 
| The deep-sea soundings of later years have, however, 
| shown that no such banks exist and that Humboldt’s 
explanation is purely imaginary. 








| of the latter half of the eighteenth century, tried to 
|exp'ain the accumulation of floating vegetation in the 


Mivilege of expressing his political views as his | Sargasso Sea in a simpler way. According to him, the 
“tions dictate, with the certainty that he will not) waves tore this vegetable growth from the shores or 
these for by the loss of his official head, we shall | trom near the shores of the Gulf of Mexico, and then 


the Gulf Stream, drawing it into its course, deposited 
it by its branch which circles the Azores in the central 





jin areas they had not visited. 


On the other hand, Rennell, an English geographer ' 


on the surface shows little or none of the berries, and 
these parts also become gradually heavier and sink. 

All this Dr. Kriimmel reaffirms and then seeks to 
make clearer the various doubtful statements and conflict- 
ing theories as to the shape and origin of the sea. He 
says that Humboldt’s ‘‘great bank of Flores and Corvo” 
was nothing more or less than his summary of the obser- 
vations made by sailors of the Sargasso Sea, when they 
were coming from the southern hemisphere to Europe. 
As these sailors followed almost invariably the same 
route, their observations indicated the Sargasso Sea only 
along the line of their passage, but showed nothing of it 
Humboldt drew his con- 
clusions, not without some naiveté, concerning the form of 
the Sargasso Sea from these restricted observations. In 
justice to Hemboldt, however, it should be remembered 
that steam navigation has brought about large changes in 
routes of travel, and by availing himself of a great num- 
| ber of observations made since the days of Humboldt, 
| Dr. Kriimmel has been able more accurately to determine 
the extent of the Sargasso Sea. He has also been able to 
show in what parts of the area occupied by the sea the 
vegetation is most abundantly found. His map of the 
sea shows it as an irregular ellipse of which the great 
axis nearly coincides with the Tropic of Cancer, while 
the two foci are near 45° and 70° West Longitude. 
Around this ellipse within which the weed is found in 
greatest quantities he has drawn three other ellipses, 


| Showing the gradual decrease in the quantity of sea- 
| 





weed as tho distance from the central mass of the Sar- 
gasso Sea proper increases. 

As for the origin of the algw, Dr. Kriimmel adopts 
without hesitation the opinion that they come from the 
land. He thinks the vegetation is derived not only from 
the southern shores of the Gulf of Mexico and the west- 
ern coast of Florida, but also from all the coasts of -the 
Antilles and the Bahamas and from the shores of the 
Caribbean Sea. Recent studies with regard to the origin 
of the Gulf Stream, he thinks, fortify the arguments of 
those who do not accept, the hypothesis of the marine 
origin of the floating algw. It has been found that in- 
stead of a single and narrow strait, starting almost solely 
from the Gulf of Mexico, the Gulf Stream is an accumu- 
lation of converging currents skirting all the coasts of 
the Antilles and the neighboring waters. Thus, the 
quantity of the seaweed toro off from the shores be- 
comes almost infinitely greater then appeared p»ssible by 
the old theories. He indicates approximately, as the 
publications of our Coast Survey enable him to do, the 
time necessary for the floating vegetation to reach the 
Sargasso Sea. After reaching the Gulf Stream proper 
the seaweed, in fifteen days, at two knots an hour, at- 
tains the latitude of Cape Hatteras; then the swiftuess of 
its movement decreases and it takes over five months for 
itto reach the neighborhood of the Azores, though a 
great deal of it thrown outof the main current at an 
early stage of its travels, gets into the Sargasso Set by 
minor currents or drifts without making the grand cir- 
cuit. After getting into the Sargasso Sea it continues its 
slow, elliptical progress until, as already shown, it gradu- 
ally becomes heavier and finally sinks to mike way for 
| fresh supplies. 








CROMWELL’S PORTRAIT. 


The subscription for a full sized portrait of Cromwell, 
to be hung in the Old South Meeting House, goes for- 
ward so steadily that with a little effort, it will soon be 
closed. Have we not twenty subscribers to Tue Com- 
MONWEALTH who are so much attached to Commonwealths, 
whether in England or in America, that each of them 
would like to subscribe ten dollars forthis fund? We 
should be pleased if this journal, which started th: sub- 
scription, finished it. 

The following letter from an intelligent contributor 
makes a good statement of the importunce of such a 
memorial of the great Protector : — 


I am delighted to know that the Old South Church is 
to have on its walls Oliver Cromwell: and may I trouble 
you to send the enclosed check tothe treasurer of The 
Cromwell Portrait Fund? For many years no Enyglish- 
men, dead or living, has interested me somuch as Crom- 
well, and this interest has been awakened, not for the 
reason that he was the greatest man who has governed 





England, but because he surpassed all English rulers 
before and after himin pure and noble character. 

I should like to know how and at what time of his 
life the Old South portrait is to represent him. The pic- 
tures oftenest in my mind are pictures of the boy with 
his singing sisters in the home at Huntingdon, the youth 
at Sidney-Sussex College playing foot ball; the farmer 
with his cattle at St. Ives; the loving son receiving the 
last blessing of his aged mother; the father watching at 
Hampton Court in agony over hia sick daughter. But 
these or like pictures would not be chosen by a painter 
who must represent Cromwell (unless limited to a mere 
likeness) in some aspect connected with history. I hope 
that Oliver will not be painted ona horse, nor painted 
making a speech at Whitehall, nor breaking up the Parlia- 
ment; for he was more than a general, more than a talker, 
more than a disturber of government. If one could paint 
him as Protector! That is impossible. After the battle 
at Worcester, ‘‘weary and scarce able to write,” he sat 
down, at ten o’clock at right, to give Parliament an 
account of the day. The soldier and the writer could be 
combined in that picture. 

Two years ago I read a paper on Cromwell before the 
Rhode Island Historical Society and at the end said that the 


time would come when the Protector would have a monu- | 


ment in Westminster Abbey. In1710,Spratt of this cathe- 
dral would not allow an engraver to chisel into a marble 
commemorating the poet, John Phillips, the words Miltono 
secundus. The name of Milton was left out of the 
scription for four years, when Atterbury allowed it to be 
inserted. After Addison’s paper appeared, a bust of 
Milton was placed in the Abbey. 


this farmer, warrior, statesman, Protector,‘‘constable” will 
have his monument among the monuments of England’s 
most illustrious men. 
GrorGee H. CLARK. 
Hartford, August 51. 
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THE NEW HARRY AND LUCY. 


A Story of Life To-Day in Boston. 


By EDWARD EVERETT HALE anp LUCRETIA P. HALE. 


CHAPTER FIFTEENTH, 


XVI. 
HARRY TO HIS MOTHER. 


ge. S 


Cambridge, September 8, 1891 . 


My Dear Mother :— 

I have Fan's nice little nete, and yours. I attended to 
your commission at once, as I hope I know. 

Really, [think dear Dr. Primrose would be satisfied 
better than he is if he saw what Sunday is here, and what 
church attendance is. Icut out of the newspaper and 
sent to him a scrap which the Congregationalist people 
got up about the attendance in churchin Boston on that 
sixteenth of August, of which 1 remember writing to you 
that it was called the most dead, or perhaps the deadest 
day in the year. If he showed it to you you will see that 
a very large proportion of the people between ten years 
of age and sixty must have gone to church that morning, 
if you allow for the very large number who are certainly 
out of town. I think I spoke of that in that letter. 

Well now, last Sunday {night, one would have 
said, was almost as dead a night. It was a rainy 
night, there had been no particular effort made to secure 
a congregation, Dr. Haynes was going to preach in the 
regular order at our church, and yet there was certainly a 
respectable, | should say a good, congregation. I could 
not help wishing all the time that you had been with me. 
Do you remember giving me Help’s little book on ‘The 
Manliness of Jesus,” when I was quite a boy? I have 
never forgotten the book, and it lies on my table now. 
That was really what Dr. Haynes preached about. The 
text was: ‘‘Howbeit in vain do they worship me, teaching 
for doctrines the commandments of men.” And he illus- 
trated the Savior’s real manliness by the heroic indigna- 
tion with which he spoke to the hypocrites who say, ‘‘If 
aman say to his father or mother it is Corban by what- 
soever thou mightest be profited by me, he shall be 
free.” 

I am always wishing, when I hear Dr. Haynes, that I 
could write shorthand. I did take out the envelope of 
your letter, and wrote down two orthree scraps. ‘No 
churches, no hospitals, no foreign missions, no this that 
and the other until that mother is cared for on the Ver- 
mont hills!” [ could not help thinking of you when he 
spoke of Vermont hills. ‘That is what Christ says. 
Not the heretic Professor Briggs, not Tom Paine, not 
this, that, and another—not one of them is so much a 
heretic as are the two church-member brothers who go to 
law over a lot of pots and kettles . . . . . who scowl at 
each other at the funeral, and only come together when 
the will is read.” 

‘Two men going are up to the judgment gate. The first, 
poor, bent philosopher, had spent his life in studying the 
doctrine; the second, a poor workman, only knew how 
to follow Christ. The philosopher questioned the work- 
man, ‘Do you understand this matter, that matter, and so 
on? ‘No,’ the workman answered, ‘No, I only know 
how todo as Jesus did. I don’t know how I'll get in. 


in- | 


The great poet was long | 
in getting there. Cromwell is not yet there, but some day, | 


BOSTON COMMONWEALTH. 


That’s all [know.’ The gate opened for the old work- 
man as soon as for the philosopher.” 

I was glad I was there, and glad I made George go 
round with me. [am quite satisfied that I made no mis- 
take in choosing my Sunday home. 

Sept. 15. 
are still having some warm days, but one can no 
complain of the languor and 
about, which [ have growled about 
asthe summer went by. And we to 
business in the office. The in from 
parts of the country, and we are satisfied that hanging 
out clothes is not going out of fashion, as my 
Worcester County man said about the chairs. The order 
you know, is this in the summer. The 
western men let their wives and children take them to the 
This is what fills up our This 
Reach, our Hampton, 


We 
longer 
to go 


disinclination 
often, 
find some 


80 
begin 


orders come 


of business, 


seashore. seashore. is 
what fills up our Rye 
gansett, and all other seashore places. 
in September comes a northeast storm and they find the 
What 
more to the purpose is that ‘‘the crop begins to move, 
have had money 
spend, must go home to move it. So all the railways 
|running westward are piled up with baggage, all the sea- 


shore hotels are emptied, and the very pleasantest month 


seashore hotels are very uncomfortable. is much 


” 


and the western men, who enough 


|for the seashore indeed—for the open air anywhere—is 
lost by that sort of pleasure-hunters. 

But, on the other hand, the people who have their own 
houses In the country, who have gone from Boston for 
instance, stay in those houses till the first of October. 
Mr. Outlake told me that the private schools generally do 
not open till the first of October, and there is a proposal 
made every year to set the opening of the public schools 
later and later. I meta friend of mine who is a teacher 
in the Girls’ High School, and she told me they had three 
hundred and twenty-four new girls present on their first 
day, and that they should not see the whole of their new 
class until the beginning of next month. That seems to 
show that fitting girls to be teachers is not going out of 
fashion yet, any more than the making of chairs or 
clothes-pins is. 

I told Brand that I was going Miss Sand- 
ford to make my proper inquiries, and he said he would 
When I went round for him just before it 
was quite dark, his sister was easily enough persuaded 
to join us, and we had a very jolly call. It was one of 
those warm evenings when for a little we sat 


to call on 


go with me. 


on the top 
of the broad steps and watched the fading out of the 
sunlight and the comingin of the stars. There seemed 
quite a party on the ground, but the only two I talked 
with were Miss Sandford herself and her friend Miss 
Davis—a nice bright girl. They are holding the fort; 
that is to say, living in the house while the regular 
people are away somewhere—I was told where, I believe, 
but I have forgotten. 

They told about listening to the music and even 
watching the dancing through the windows, when poor 
Mr. Champernoon gave his summer party which fright- 
ened him so terribly. I told her how short we were of 
partners there and that if we had known they were so 
near as the other side of the street we should have gone 
over like the people in the story-books jand compelled 
them to come in. 

We could not sit on the steps after it grew cold, and 

went in. It is a beautiful house, with some fine 
We had some 
Miss Davis plays—Alice Brand proved to play 
wonderfully well—and Brand sang some college songs. 
So it was a very pleasant evening. r 

Out of all this and from dear Miss Fenton's determin- 
ation to see all that could be seen, there grew up a party 
to Nahant. You see, since it has proved that she is our 
Miss Fenton, who holds so much of our stock, I may be 
off duty any day to attend to her. So Iwas in fora trip 
to Nahant, and Brand and his sister were to show us the 
way—and the Sandford-Davis duo were two more. 
(Did it ever occur to you that duo and two are the same 
word?) 

After all, poor Miss Fenton had a sick headache and 
| we almost lost the boat waiting for her to make up her 
| mind to stay at home. ButIdid not have Quixotism 
| enough, or virtue enough, to go back to the office; and I 
| Went all the same as if she had been with us. For 
| which may 1 be forgiven! When [I went before, I went 
} to Lynn by rail and so over Nahant Beachin a bus. But 
\it is much nicer to go by the boat. 

You may have seen all this. But I know the children 
|have not. First of all, there is the ‘‘embarkation,” 
which is always somewhat exciting. There stands at the 
| gangway a policeman, to make sure that the boat does 
|not receive more than its proper number of passengers. 
This number is determined by its size, and there is 
always a notice on any of these boats, which shows how 
many they may take. Such things make me creep a 
| little, as do the sight of the life preservers and the 
instructions how you are to put them on. 
little like the old Egyptian feasts, but I suppose that 
the gentlefolk who go up and down every day take them 








we 
|pictures which I hope I may see again. 
| music. 





all | 


our Narra-| 
But the first week | 


to | 


It seems a| 


all as a matter of course, 
cemetery. 

We were there almost at the last minut 
we had to go for Miss Fenton, and ¢} 
her mind whether she could 
up her mind takes a great deal of 


as 


voor r 
came there we found our other 
us, and off we went. 

The view of thecity, as you, 
fine. It is the imagined view of Bost 
sea, with the State House ruling tl 
you go by East Boston, which you r 
Island; I have heard you tell about 
|old days. There is a little island w 
| Island, that I think I should like to 
not know how I should get there 
what is known as Shirley Gut 
| for the 
land this gut or channel is a deep channe! 
Deer Island, where the city has the poor 
such establishments. 


yo 


famous war-governor of a hundred 


There is a story a 
I hope it is true, that the Constitution on 
the Gut when pursued, 
vessels did not dare to follow. I say I} 
and I rather think t 

| told, would go back to Manly’s days, 


she was and t 
do not believe it is, 
W 
ing off English cruisers in Washington’s t 
After you pass the Gut you have a rm 
miles in the itis here 
people are a little seasick. I 
that Miss Clara did not come. 


open sea, and 
was ylad, 
Nakant ris 
higher as you advance, and as you com: 
you see what amass of rocks it is 

Our Mr. Outiake 
Nat P. Willis—whom 
would know, but whom hea 
in which he makes much of the Nahant of 
says it is as if the devil had been knocked 


showed 
he to 
I had never 


me 


some 


seemed thin 


nearly covered with water, but his arm 
stretched that Nahant Beach 
Nahant itself is hishand. I do not know tha 
and arm 1 look if 
may 1 
More simply here are say four hundred 
piled in together; and what the joke ca 
Boston” has gone down and taken posses 


out, so 


is 


how the devil’s hand wouk 


upset by Michael, so that simile 


I do not know how many beautiful houses, 
Ther 


Sidewalks 


there is a chance to get in a hous 
elaborate asphalt roads and 
another, and the wind—north, 
off the sea. It hot there, you 
certainly it was not, the day we were there 
lt was a good deal nicer going with the 
had friends there, so that we could 
without trespassing, and they knew just wher 
and where you had not rights. But ey 
rights on the sea-beach; that of 
privileges of a citizen of Massachusetts; 
can walk all around Nahant without 
most extraordinary thing we did 
Swallow’s Cave. This has bottom and 
you might say, though they have made a sort 
where you can walk through. Tue tide fills it at 
tide, so it is always wet and always covered wi 
In old times I there used to be 
but we saw no swallows. Of it 
adventure, carrying the ladies through. 
it was seventy feet long. The 
you have to stoop, but after you are onc 
fairly twenty feet high. 

You know everybody jokes about th: 
Nahant. But I found, in the face of the 
that the sea serpent, by a regular old Boston ma 
garded as being a real creature, quite as mu 
whale is. Itis more than sixty years agot 
inal appearance of off Nahant 
Then he was seen by some of these grand 
lived there, and they were old ship-masters w 
their fortunes in the Northwest Coast, and 
mitted anybody to laugh at their story. And M: 
says that when Mr. Wood, who was no fool 
} alist, was here, he was willing to accept tli 

basis of the stery. Indeed, I think Agassiz hil 

| way. He ‘lived at. Nahant a good deal, and saw 
| people who held the old traditions. 
| So much for the outside facts of Nahant 

| would say. Now, as toour particular expedit 

| really a party of pleasure from the beginning to ' 
| and do you know, dear mother, my experic! 
| of pleasure is that they generally turn out t 
| pleasure, notwithstanding the warning which | 
school books all give, that they wiil certain’ 
parties of pain. For my own part,I had a! 
| time, going down ané coming back again. Amo! 
things, I had two nice, steady talks with the 
| Miss Sandford, who on this occasion materia 


south, « 


cannot be 


bra 


cross | 


is one the 


trespass 
was to g 


no 


nas 


believe swal 


course was I 
I sho 


entrance 


si 


Sea serpent 





th 
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| just like any other sensible Vermont girl. 
that she is a Vermont girl; sheis one 
Sandfords, whom you must remember. 
of that tearing beauty, Ethel Sandford, who 


of 


js a cousi2 


bewitched 


She 
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be f rofessor, al 
= at the West. 


+ you ren 





[think you must remember the story. 
ber Mrs. Brown told 
i whether he was going 





you they didn't 


wat LOOMS to honor with 
erence Miss Ethel Sandford, or that nice Carrie 


was at the Christmas party, until the engage- 
announced? My Miss Sandford— 
it seems, her name is—did not seem 
her handsome but she did 
Mrs. Bainbridge. She knew 
ce of her in the very pleasantest terms. 
yut all sorts of things. 





Two 


wi 


We ¢ was actuaiiy 
ford, 


about 


ucy Sa 
cousin, 
was now 


we talked a Of course, there 
of fun about her disappearance 
Buc after the joking about that had been 
justed, I made her tell about her summer 

mpared it with mine. For we 

tnight of each other, and have been 
| the town, each of us as a stranger, ina 
She was a good deal interested 
Dexter, whom she had really seen to 


told mea 


from 


came 


me way. 
vies T ena 


han I 


s about the 


had, and she good many 
old lady. Miss Dexter is a regu- 
have found out before, and Miss Sand 
great many of the old Boston 
as I had, the droll habit she 
f turning round at the end of every four 
behind her. She noticed the supreme 
which Miss Dexter speaks of every person 
and it is wonderful that we two, 


ck as I 
knows & 
observed, 
who is 
who 
classed with ‘‘them Irish” 
Canajyans.” I told her 
Miss Dexter go into the country and 
Atherton. She laughed verr heartily 
had tried the same experiment, but 
r would be happy under any trees but her 
the Common. She and Miss Tryphena had 
n the Common Sunday afternoon, somewhat 
ition of which I wrote you when I was first 


age; 


Vermont, are not 


1 Eyetalians” or ‘‘them 
ffort to make 
ht at 


| said she 
one 


ve drifted into talk about books. She was read- 
ony ‘*Tourmalin,” justasITam. But she was 
about Laurence Oliphant, and I think 
try to get that book forthe club. I hope I did 
myself. Idid know who Laurence Oliphant 
ad Tut COMMONWEALTH’s notice of 
him, 01 back of one of my letters to you. But she 
into detail about it, about the commu- 
ey all had together, and soon; and it was 
the talk that we had 
Sandford and Carrie Swift. 
home together, and this a 
for us to show the ladies some of the queer places 
they are not in the habit 
ere is one eating house that I am very fond 
up high enough for you to sit at an open 
looking all over the bay, while eating your clam 
r oysters,—for oysters have come again. 
Nabum would have liked all of these lion-hunting ex- 
he would have seen medals and pic- 
sand old swords and pitchers to his heart’s content. 
' the famous Ben Franklin suit, of 
so stich the story is told. It came about by Mr. Outlake’s 
7? tinking he must do something himself for ‘‘poor dear 
Miss Fer nton.” He got himself up one evening, and made 
irs. Outlake go to the Thorndike and call. She was very 
many about it when I saw her the next day. There is 
tis standing joke about ‘‘Mahatmas” and ‘‘chottas” or 
they pretended great fear that Miss 
. ’ iid put them through their Buddbist catechism. 
But she was very merciful and only talked about the 
ocord School, and Sir Launfal, and Mr. Smith’s ser- 
and the mystical articles in Tae COMMONWEALTH. 
ake asked to dinnerand so on; and Mr. Outlake, | 


isiastic 
st 
me, a lL h read 
ta lea 
about Ver- 


7 
aii 


§ that i up to 


walke d 


‘ 


gave 


wharves, where 


peaitions 


‘ause 


. would have seen 


ittas,”—and" 


ara W d 


he 


Yrs. Out! 
fit of 
te Historical Library—and she said ‘‘No:” to his great | 
fight. For it one of his fads and is » realty, in the 
who Se of shows, about the nicest thing in Boston. 


is 


You see, to belong to the Historical Society is about 
uly order of nobility there is left here. I mean it is 
“only thing left, where a good many people wish they 
are notin. You have to be a hundred and 
old to belong, in the first place; and you have 
ave »know everything, in the second place. And, granting 
St there can only be, say, a hundred and twenty. So 
uite a ‘select thing,” as an old lady said to me ofa 
Anish soci They are good as gold about letting peo- 
Mein to see the library and collection, and really anybody 
Bay But practically you feel easier when a top- 
"¥yer, who came over with Endicott and whose grand- 
ltber was a founder of the society, asks you. 

Well, I think Mr. Outlake wanted to reward me for my 
Réttions to Miss Fenton, so he asked me to join the 
ney with my friends, and [ took Miss Sandford and 
Miss Davis, Weall met at Parker’s, and lunched in one of 
mp Private parlors. Then it is only a short walk to the 

iety’s ibrary. First you have to climb three flights 
“Sirs. So Dr. Holmes called it the “‘High-Story-Call 
ety,” the day after they moved into these new rooms. 
Me not that just like him? The rooms are not many 
very large, but there is ev erything curious in 


In who 


’ 
& 


ie op 
’ years 


apie, 


£0. 














nd whom he carried off to his shingle det: | 


enthusiasm, asked Miss Fenton if she had seen 


Between the proper work-room of the Library and 
the efgant Dowse collection, on the dvor, is the frame 
work with two swords, of which Dr. Primrose told us. 
One is the sword of Prescott who built the redoubt on 
Bunker Hill, and the other is that of Linzee, the English 
Commander who fired the first shot at the redoubt in the 


grey of the morning. Prescott’s grandson married 
Linzee’s grand-daughter; so their children united both 
lines. Tke grandson was the historian. He used to 


have the swords crossed in his library, and when he 
died he gave them to these people. 

The Dowse Library seemed to me the most attractive 
room I ever saw. Lined with books, on three sides, and 
those books selected for something, in every case—not 
brought by a drag net, I mean—by a man who was 
thoroughly interested in English literature and meant to 
get the best. He had money and good taste and informa- 
tion, and he had the best editions of all English stand- 
ards, not to say of English historians, and he had them 
bound in the most elegant manner. Mrs. Outlake told 
us his history. She remembered seeing him when he was 
an old man. He was the typical apprentice in Boston. 
He had been born in Charlestown—and could just recol- 


lect the burning of his father’s home the day of the 
battle. He tried one and another thing, but finally 


became a leather dresser, making the more elegant kinds, 
such as book binders use. Something started him j on 
collecting books, and when he died he had this collection, 
valuable collection of English books in 
New England at that time. 

It would be such fun to nestle down here to read; and, 
any decent loafer in Boston might do so. 
an awful warning story which Mr. Oatlake told 
When he was fifty years old, his English agent 
him an advertisement that an English collecttion 

of pictures would be sold by raffle. He persuaded a 
| neighbor to join him in buying three tickets, and he 
| won two of the three best prizes. The neighbor had 
| backed out, so he had all the tickets. Part of the prize 
| was a collection made, most of them, inthe old fashioned 

English water colors. I have seen itat the Art Museum 

where it is now. They seemed to think that this fixed his 
taste; and till he died, he was perfecting this library. 
But is it not For now I suppose he and 
the other man who bought the ticket could be sent to 
jail for corresponding with a lottery agent! 
The story is that it was proposed that Harvard College 
should give him some honorary degree, as heaven knows 
jthey have giveu them tv many men who had much less 
‘hold on literature or science. Then some joker said it 
i should be L. L. D., Learned Leather Dresser. And it is 
| said that this joke made him angry so that he left his 
library to the Historical and not the College. I do 
know if this is true. I should say it was quite as useful 
here as there. Perhaps ‘‘Mr. Ward knew his own busi- 
ness.” 


by far the most 


so far as I saw, 
There 


us. 


is 


sent 


interesting? 


You have no idea of the variety of commissions which 
|come to us in the Office. It seems the bankers have the 
same experience. Ifthe president of a hank in Cran- 

| berry Centre has a good strong account here, he will 

‘think he may trouble them to match a ribbon for his wife, 

jor to send an autograph of Phillips Brooks for 

| daughter. So our correspondents, and that not 

‘largest correspondents, will put ina postscript into an 
order for clothes-pius, asking us to attend to this or that 

ierrand for them. And this time a man we have at Roar- 
ing River, who sends us cedar, wanted to know if we 
could not make special rates for Baker’s Chocolate for 
him. He had a fad, that it would be better for the men 
| in camp than the strong coffee they drink. And he 

‘to the ) 
bound to get the best. 

So the chief gave me the letters, and told me to go 
out and see the people at Baker’s. There are no Bakers | 

| now; I believe they are Pierces now; but the reputation 

|is so great that it must not be lost. 
|in a cycloepdia, that I need not be quitea fool. Do you 
|know that while now ‘‘Chocolate” and ‘*Cocoa” have 
|meanings wholly different in the trade, this is merely 
jarbitrary? It seems the /atl was the Mexican word for 
| water, so that choco-latl only means cocoa or choco and 
water. But now cocoa and chocolate are quite different. 
Well, there is a street railway out to Milton Falls 
| where the Mills are, and this afternoon I have been out 
| there. I gave my letters to the people, who are very civil, 
and they gave me their bottom prices for our Aroostook 
country man. ButI thought I would follow my hand; 
| and I asked them, a little bashfully, if I could not see the 
| work of the Mills. 

With perfect courtesy, the gentleman I dealt with | 
called a clerk and told him to take me over the factory. 
He had a great book, which he put down on the table 
and asked me to register; and so Idid. He showed me 
first several glass jars in the office. One large jar con- 

| tained in alcohol one of the large brown pods which hold 

The pod is about the size of a moder- 
ately large mask-melon. It looks much like the outside | 
leathery substance around a butternut. Then we began in | 
the basement. There he showed me the large engine, | 

| three hundred horse power. We got on a freight eleva- 


the cocoa beans. 


not 


his | 
our | 


stuck | 
Natioual Motto, as Mr. Outlake calls it, and was | 


I crammed up first, | 





tor and went up to the fifth story which is the top story. 
Here was the storeroom where the bags of cocoa beans 
are received. The beans look much like good-sized 
brown kidney beans. These beans are put in large perfo- 
rated cylinders. As they whirl around tn these cylinders, 
dirt, small pieces of refuse and small stones drop out 
through the holes. After that, the beans are picked over 
by men. They were picking them over just as I remem- 
ber, when six or seven years old, picking over beans for 
Sunday breakfast baked beans. A good many beans stick 
together in pairs. These have to be separated. After 
this the beans go into what we should call large 
‘‘bakers.” Each of these roasters holds a long ton, 2,240 
lbs. The roasters look like large tin portable ovens. The 
next process is the mixing, and cracking off the shell, and 
winnowing.jWinnowing I call the process which blows off 
the lighter shell from the nut and leaves them separate. 
This, before this machine was used, had tu be done three 
times in order to do it well. This .new machine does it 
better, and the beans only need to go through once. 

After this cracking and fanning, the beans go pretty 
directly down into the great grinder, made of steel 
rollers, which does the work that used to require fifteen 
ordinary machines. There are only three of these large 
‘‘grinders” in use in the world. The rollers warm 
and the chocolate pours out like paste and rolls down into 


are 


pans. 
The next room is very noisy. You can’t hear a man’s 
voice. Here is whatI call the kicking process. The 


chocolate is put into the little tin moulds in which it 
is sold. About a hundred of these moulds are put on an 
iron about three by four feet. From below a machine 
keeps bouncing the iron plate up anddown. As the choco- 
late is ladled out into these moulds, the jouncing makes it 
fit down beautifully smoothly. It the kicking por- 
cess that makes the great noise. Then these little tin 
moulds of chocolate are taken into the cold room in the 
basement. Here it gets solidand hard and is then shipped. 
This cold room is very cold although to-day is one of the 
hottestdays of September. The cellar is kept cold by 
brine running through pipes around the cellar, just as 
rooms are made warm by steam going through pipes 
around them. 

The man who showed me about said he was sorry he 
couldn’t show me the factory when they were running in 
full. During this next month and half of the next they 
make repairs. This is the annual vacation during which 
they do little. 

r. 0. 
Haynes 


is 


wlad 
is not going to Chicago. 
Always yours, 


You will be as as we all are that Dr. 


H. 
To be Continued. | 





THE HORTICULTURAL SOCIETY. 

The exhibition of the Massachusetts Horticultural Soci- 
| ety has been of surprising excellence and interest this 
year, and that which has just closed, being the sixty- 
third annual exhibition of fruits and vegetables, was no 
exception to this rule. The upper hallin the Society’s 
building was devoted to the fruits, the largest collection 
being that of 120 varieties of pears, from growers in 
Rochester, N. Y. But the exhibition was largely made 
up of smal! contributions, and one who had seen the many 
growers coming in with a basket in their hands or per- 
haps one in each hand, containing fruit selected from a 
few trees in their gardens would find init evidence that 
the Horticultural Society has succeeded to a gratifying 
| extent in making general the culture of good frult.] 

‘‘Professor Maynard of the Massachusetts Agricultural 
College brought a collection of nearly one hundred vari- 
| eties of native grapes, the black, red and white varieties 
‘all carefully arranged together. There was also from the 
| Agricultural College a collection of thirteen varieties of 
| peaches. This display of peaches, indeed, was excellent. 
Jackson Dawson, gardener at the Arnold Arboretum, 
| contributed a very interesting and instructive collection 
'of 106 varieties of the fruits of al! countries—that is, 
\fruits in the botanical rather than the horticultural 
sense of the word. Among them are the chincapin, or 
dwarf chestnut, a new walnut from Japan, the American 
and English hazlenuts--all these being edibles. 


The vegetables were displayed in the lower hall, com 
pletely filling it, and forming one of the best exhibitions 


| ever made. 

The work of this Society for the rest of the year 
includes the Exhibition of Autumn Fruits and Veuzeta- 
bles, on Saturday, Oct. 3, and the great annual Chrys- 
anthemum Show, one morth later. On the 14th of 
| November there will be an Exhibition of Winter Fruits 
|and Vegetables. At each of these there is a long list of 

prizes, offered from the funds of the Society. 
i A feature of the Society’s work which has 
|especial interest and value is the encouragement 
|of Window Gardening, in aid of which exhibitions 
| have been given during the season. The last of these 
Window Gardening Exhibitions will be held at the 
| Shawmut Branch Sunday School, 648 Harrison avenue, 
|today. Plants for exhibition must be delivered to the 
committee in charge not later than 12:30 o’clock. Prizes 
| will also be awarded for ferns and grasses and dried 
| flowers. Prize lists giving full particulars may be had 
on application to M. B. Faxon, 21 South Market street, 
or at Horticultural Hall. 
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A PARABLE. 


[Rev. Kdward E. Hale in the Homiletic Review.) 


The dogs and the cats of a certain community found 
that one particular eagle was eating up all the little pup- 
pies and all the little kittens. The dogs established a) 
patrol which kept the eagle off the ground tolerably well, | 
but they could not keep the little puppies from running | 
up on the roofs of sheds, and there the eagle caught them 
and carried them off. Far less could they take care of 
the little kittens who would run up into the apple trees 
where the eagle found them. The cats took alarm and 
they established a patrol in the trees and on the sheds, | 
but they could not make the kittens understand that they | 
must not run down upon the ground. In fact, the more 
they told them not to, the more they went there, and the) 
dogs having withdrawn their patrol in discouragement, | 
the eagle ate up kittens and puppies together when he | 
chose. 

In this state of things, as Livy says, they had a coun- | 
cll of the dogs and the cats. There was one old dog who | 
had conceived the idea that they might carry on the patrol 
at the same time, the cats in the trees and on the sheds, 
and the dogs on the ground. And he showed, both by | 
statistics and by an appeal to common sense, that if this 


were done the eagle would have to go to parts unknown, 


or perhaps would starve for want of kittens and puppies | 


to sustain his life upon. 


that the eagle should be followed into all countries where 
he should go, and that a war should be waged against all 
eagles everywhere, and with the exception of the one old 
dog who had called the council, the dogs entirely refused 
to have any patrol at all unless the cats would join, with 
their lives and fortunes and eacred honor, in this general 
attack on the eagle wherever he should choose to go. 

To this the cats could not be made to agree, though 
one or two of them didn’t dislike the enterprise. The 


the old dogs and the old cats had died, there we 
neither dogs, cats, kittens nor puppies. 

This is what is called a pazable. 
unwary it is added that such stories convey a useful 
moral, but that itis not implied by him who tells them 
that precisely these facts ever took place in any spot in 
the world. That is to say, dogs cannot speak, neither 
ean cata apeak, and they do not hold congresses tagethor. 


All the same, the moral is true. When I was asked to 
contribute to the symposium of Mesers. Funk and 


Wagnalls, I was tempted to say in reply that every- 
body knew well enough what the ground was on which 
the enemies of the saloon might unite, but that every- 
body knew also that they would not unite on any ground. 
Thus far they have preferred to quarrel with each other 
rather than to nnite in any well considered scheme for 
the abolition of the saloon. That is to say, some people 
believe that to drink at all of alcholic liquor is wrong. 
They believe that he who drinks it commits sin. They 
believe that he who gives it or sells it to another comm its 
equal sin. These people, having very strong views of 
their own, wish to prohibit its manufacture and its sale, 
and, speaking in general, they have thus far shown them- 
selves wholly unwilling to co-operate in any way with 
the people who do not have these convictions. 


There is another class of people, about as large as 


these, so far as I can see, who believe that the saloon as 


it exists in America is more dangerous to America and to | 


her children than all other evils together. Among them 
are many men who drink wine and other liyuors. But 
these same men détest an open bar. They see in the 
open bar danger to their children, and they see that 
around it there alwavs gathers a political club of the 
lowest and basest character, and they are perfectly willing, 
therefore, to take any measures, even the most stringent, 
for the abolition of the open bar. 

Now, if it were possible for these two sets of people 
to unite their forces, simply for the suppression of the 
open bar, or the abolition of the saloon, the saloon would 
cease to exist within five years in nine-tenths of the 
American states, perhaps in all of them. But this re- 
quires a frank and ready union of alljthe parties for that 
one purpose—the suppression of the open bar. That 
should be their rallying cry and to attain that end should 
be their endeavor, 

Some years ago I thought it possible that such a union 
might be effected. It seemed to me possible that as the 


cavalry and the artillery of the army unite against a cer- | 
tain enemy, the cavalryman not insisting that the ar- | 


tilleryman shall ride upon a horse, and the artilleryman 
not insisting that the cavalryman shall carry a cannon, | 


it might be that the enemies of the saloon 'should unite 
against a common enemy. I am sorry to say that I have 
found in practice a great disinclination for§ such union. 
But I still think that such union is the object which is 
desirable; I think it represents the policy which angels 
and archangels ought to adopt in carrying out the will of 
God. And I venture to suggest it in the way of the para- 
ble with which I began, as a very simple policy. As I 
have stated, Ido so without any great immediate hope 
that the publishers of the Homiletic Review will agree 
with me, or indeed most of the persons who have been 
invited to contribute to this symposium. 





ito bean irdustry to appeal to the etherial, instead 


| while to build upon it. 


| to be a turn—a sea-turn, if we are frizzled, and a torrid 
consequence was that there was no co-operation and the | 


eagle ate up all the pupples and all the kittens, and after | is impossible in a city so near the sea; 


For the benefit of the } New York would have shown better calculation had 


| she cleaned the Astor Library while ‘‘everybody” was out 


RANDOM JOTTINGS: By G. P. 
Massachusetts cattle are now on show. ; 


Mrs. Sheridan-Frye’s new novel will be likely to sell 
in Boston. 


Surely it is not jumping at conclusions to say that 
Boston bids fair to escape the flea scourge this year. 
There is nothing just like it when itis turned on at fall 
strength. 


The first two or three weeks of September r not 
notable for the oyster boom. The fastidious refuse to 
relish this relish until cool weather actually sets in. 

The perfervid temper of some of those August days 
will be a tradition—or so it would seem if we had 
already forgiven and forgotten so much. 


We are sorry the recently widowed Hawaiian Queen 
is unpopular in her realm. Let her come right up to Bos- 


{ton where Hawaiian queens are appreciated. 


The Fall of Babylon and the fall of Pompeii having 
been duly enjoyed by pleasure-seekers, an obliging New 
York management now invites the public to the Fall of 
Jerusalem. They wil! get around to Rome; and—Byron’s 


—‘ : » falls—the World.” 
Everybody agreed that this was true, but when the | "ord ea, Oe ee ee ee ee 


council met it proved that all the dogs were determined 





Science ison the boundary line between the sublime 
and the ridiculous. There are suggestions of the latter 
in the idea of traffic In compressed air. It would seem 
of 
being introdaced merely for power purposes and refriger- 
ation. 


Whatever weather may hit us here, it is not worth 
For better or worse there is sure 


wave ifthe East wind gets too bumptious. Monotony 
even monotonous 


re left excellence is seldom laid to Boston weather. 


of town. The nineteenth of September the cleaning will 
| be done, and the law off the Astor books. This library is 
more akin to the Boston Atheneum than any other that 
|} comes vo mind. Responsible people; sultablygutroduced, 
| have aevess to the aleoves where they are allawed to take 
notes. Last year 10,226 people availed themselves of the 
privilege. 


Though the residents of Chestnut Hill Avenue 
|}may not like it, there was urgent need of the car 
house for which a permit has recently been granted. It 
|1s a primitive and tiresome custom to convey the Chest- 
| nut Hill Cars to the Allston car house, after the last run 
| at night, and the man have done a deal of just grumbling 
| over it. Brookline residents can console themselves with 
| the knowledge that an electric car house isa vastly dif- 
ferent matter to have about from a horse car house with 
|horses. Thatis one of the great comforts of the sys- 
tem. 








SWEET BELLS JANGLED. 


I. 
WHICH, BOTH, OR NEITHER? A MAIDEN’S MIND. 


Not for half a year of Sundays has my pen strayed 
into a more unexpectedly popular field than in jotting 
down the impressions of my thought-recorder. A certain 
public iterates the cry of Oliver Twist, and some definite 
requests are in. Two or three distraught-appearing young 

, men have requested me, with a transparent affectation of 
| carelessness, to read the mind of a so-called ‘giddy girl.” 
Loyally, I protest that there are no “sich persings.” The 
/age has out grown them, yet the fact that every girl is 
| thinking now a days makes my task light. A subject is 
| not far to seek. 
| Iseldom go out now for any considerable stay without 
|my psychograph, and I was careful to take it when I ran 
down into Maine the other day. I may or may not use the 
| dozen-odd records I collected, but one among them fills 
the order of these distraught young men. That is to say, 
| it gives the thoughts of a Summer Girl, andI more than 
suspect—why shouldn’t I, with the coroboration of my 
magic diviner?—that these petitioners are overburdened 
| with thoughts anent some such fair thinker. 

Daphne had been passing the season at Bar Harbor. 
My seat in the Pullman, by which conveyance she choose 
to return, was beside hers; and by putting this and that 
| together I learned that her chaperone had been detained 
| at the hotel by an incipient fever and had family friends 
| in attendance; that Daphne had experienced a sharp at- 
| tack of nostalgia and was on the way to Boston unat- 
| tended, but well able to take care of herself. She was in 
|@ state of mind, too, and welcomed the opportunity 
| afforded by the solitary ride to pass her affairs in review. 
‘‘Now I must think this out once for all,” she said 
}stoutly to herself, ‘‘for the decision ought finally te 
































































fall on me. Mamma will hold ine wera 
and still for a long time, when | tell = tbe 
whatever else she says she will surely gg. iM 
does your own heart answer, Daphne?’ Ang mi wood? 
I can’t exactly predict about papa; but it 4. Pe Poss. abe bi 
that is in question and I must know my own mind ae does 0 
ever anybody thinks. It would be dreadfy} to "We “3 pelatic 
papa or to mamma and then to find, when my mind | woo 
settled, that I would rather have had affairs go some... cide th 
way. an tract t 
*O, what a night it was last night! | hoped 4 W 
home and have a little time to think things over 2 & filam 
either of them spoke, asI began to feel sure they been safer t 
and I suppose it was my sudden going away—] qs. were © 
think to take French leave—that brought all this ones: be of mar 
And I positively could not tell either one of t oneal pepe 
but that I must have time. When Mr. Hammond cal pas 
I was hastening to my room, completely oka s 
by the surprise I had from Mr. Palmer, and I felt Pe _ 
lutely in a daze when he asked me to stop fora few gy . 
ments on the verandah. a 
‘*Now let me think, for it seems only yesterday that 1 ae * 
was in my graduating frock and looking forward t . athe 
indefinite choosing time—not perhaps to Se Warrises wing * 
for ever so many years, till I bad made son: ‘ ’ aha 
that: I had learned and had shaped out a futyy that Ths 
meant something definite—perhaps that w a ui der 
useful—or glorious. I had thought of that. Son a _". 
teasing me the other day about living up to my nam apreee” 
Should I be able to earn the laurel? Daphn: ured pectin 
it by fleeing from Apollo. pee DO 
‘‘Now, I must not think nonsense I really have be st 
wanted to see what I could do. So farI have only be right © 
filling the reservoir—what an ugly figure !—and positives el 
have had no chance to find out what of all I have eb Harbor 
sorbed Icould turn to practical account. Wasn Be wo 
reading the other day—and doubting it somewhat—t . ’ 
Madame dejStaél usedjtosay|that the thing that most ples oo. 
her was the fact that she knew seventeen trades, by ag 7 
one of which she could earn her living. I never expe es : 
to have to earn my living, but there is poor Freda Dy ae 
Harry Day had an income of five thousand a year wher , Tends) 
married him, but his books were wrong ana he ran awa Benes 
and her people lost their property and she did not knog ee 
single thing well enough to live by it, and she has 0 , 
actually forced to gointo astore. I} doubt if half , 
checks are made out right. She might better have} eM 
bair-dresser. She jwas clever at that. But fan “i 








Poor girl! 

‘*I don’t know much about the resources of these tw 
men. 1 don’t seem to care They bot | 
grandfathers, and grandmothers too, I dare say. I mon 
than suspect that neitherof them has made a very ¢ 
impression on my heart. ©, dear old Robert! 

















much. 
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away intown. But he doesn’t care much for me. § ape 
never did. I never believed he did, though Madge say 5 ry 
so. I would rather have his word for it. ©, Robert, | E id 
, : i oder th 
you only knew how tempest-tossed I am today! Aw r 
SDOWS {L 
perhaps, I shall marry one of these men. Would be care : n 
: al his 
Would he come to the wedding and perhaps call on 1 lunch 
melanch 
afterward? And wouldn’t he mind when Mr. Hammon 








worship 
years, Wi 
mare I cc 
vould m 
tomedy 

Right n¢ 
& nigh 
fone ot! 





—or would it be Mr. Palmer—came in and stood by 
chair and called me, ‘My dear?’ 

“O, I suppose he wouldn't. Of course he wouldn't. 
rather think I will marry one of them. Mr. Robert Hard 
ing—Mr. Robert Granite!—may as well realize that 
never cared mnch for him. I think I deci 
about either of them till I have met Robert just on 
I think I shall discover all at once that I bave 














































will not 






















































+ ‘ : Dy oa Yet 
izing him, and that he is not half so eligible or ¢ i * . 
or good-looking as Mr. Hammond or Mr. Palmer. Bi 7 
why do I always think of them together as if they wer ’ 1 
what Ted calls a ‘‘job lot?” And why can't I keepm hin ‘ 
thoughts on either or bothof them long enough to 4 a . 
i : perhaps 
cide about them? Iam sure I like them both very muc tly in 





indeed—and if I am to marry? 

‘But now why need [ marry? [I haven't the 
wish in the world to marry either of these men, th 
of course, I really like them much better than I 
some other friends. But sometimes people 
when they refuse an eligible offer. I heard poor ¢ 
Margaret tell mamma one day about an offer she D 
when she was young, and though she refused it be 
she did not love the man, she has been sorry 
since, when life has gone hard with her. Mamm 
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te sad 
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pained and shocked and sent me off at once after 

stamps. Poor darling mamma always does th 

she wants to get me cut of hearing. In a general Ito 
she disapproves of my carrying packages on the st @ bin 






and I fancy that she has hit upon postage stamps 
only commodity that she can be in such a rush for 
warrant my bringing them right away. *Butlt 
about cousin Margaret’s regrets, all the same. 
th of them 


























‘*That almost decides me to say no to b 
I ought to take a few years—I am not yet twenty-t¥ 
and acquire self-poise. I ought to develop some 
sources so that I should never, never do such 4 il 
ing thing as to marry for prudential reasons like ths* 
ought to do what I am to do before I marry, for these t 
husbands—that is either of them—might happe ” . 















































a notion, like Stapley, that a man’s wife is too sacred 14 
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ggrTeMBER 19, 


whe 





world to I They say he will not | 
«; her to paint any more or to publish anything. I | 
slo + why he did not protest against all the writing-up 
in connection with her marriage. Perhaps it | 


now and discuss. 




















gonde 





= .* chock him where it is only her personality and 
. vlstions, and not her achievements, that are made public. 
te + wonder how Stanley would take it were his wife to de- 
= ode that he, being her husband, was too sacred to at- 
see act the pablic eye- 

Well, these men are not great conquerors; but I think 
ze ¢{am to get a start in any especial direction it would be 
tom ale? to get it while [ am sure of myself. Then, if I 
au ere certain of my footing, I should stand a good chance 
wet ¢ marrying for love, if Lever married—though with all 
" sagas money one would think I might well afford to do 
un o thst DOW ’ | 
ey That makes me think. It could not have been | 
ined mapa's money, could it? that made either of them, last 

aN Um sure it wasn’t. Della Thorndyke and 





es ») Leighton and ever so many girls were there whose 


e. as everybody knows, will be ever so much more 
{nd they loved me—I’'m sure they said some- | 


















to og about me, I don’t know what—though Mr. Palmer 
rings “ , xplicit enough, I'm sure. 
4 thavean odd feeling about that man. He would be | 
saat yi derotion—more so than Mr. Hammond—and good- 
r ature is 8 grained in him that he would have matters | 
wu greeable at all costs. Mr. Hammond might be silent | 
— emetimes and moody—I’m sure he would—but he gives 
secured we more of a feeling that he might be depended upon | 
»besteadfast. But, O, dear! nothing would be just} 
dave mgbt but a person who was both tender and true. | 
y bee ‘either attribute alone would do. Either of these Bar 
J arbor men would be ever so much better than Robert. 
ey . He would be simply indifferent, and though I do not 
bane are for him so yery much, I do think that would 
at—th ui} me 
‘pies 1 wonder if it will happen that I shall see him 
by a yon. He will see by some of the Sunday papers that I 
oo wst home; and Monday night—no, [ think it will be 
ba Dag tewisy and, really, I shouldn’t be surprised if it were 
wag Teoesday—he will call in and I will meet him just as 
ee ¥iwere already Mrs. Hammond-Palmer—for I don’t 
— wv | am ever to choose between them. 
ma might ask his advice, quite casually, when I 
= beguiled into the library to see the gift-book I 
aan ight He is acquainted with them both. We were 
a si together at Lenox last year. I have a mind to ask 
0, Daphne Breton! Blush for yourself! Marry 
aif ther of them or both, but in heaven’s name do not 
“VG miliate yourself by such another thought as that! It | 
I mor will be time enoagh for Mr. Robert Harding to be taken 
cig to your confidence when your engagement is 
“ 7 mnounced 
aa ia “And so it seems I have decided—but which was it? 
ie Bi Yow I will settle this. Mr. Hammond is a great deal 
sows “BiB vier than I—a dozen years. I think [ likethat. It 
7 shows that he took time to suit himself. But there are 
Chectra his other love-affairs. He is distingué and a little 
sah: melancholy. I shouldn’t wonder if he had been 
a worshipping the memory of some other girl all these 
* * “Gi yars, who married somebody else. And if he has I’m 
or areIdon't want him. I should be mortally afraid they 





GD b 





woold meet some day, and he at least not bein the light 
tmedy mood that Mr. Aldrich writes about. Or they 
night not meet, but like Jean Ingelow’s ‘thoughtful man, 





bert Hard 
ize that 








BOSTO 


and then turning with a gentle, matter-of-fact politeness 


| ledge by underrating the possibilities in question. 


| some men and women.” 


N COMMONWE 


FLEETING SHOWS. 








DUMB WISDOM. 

In that best-beloved of juvenile magazines, Our Young 
Folks, Miss Phelps once told a pretty story of a little yel- 
low-hairedfiad, playing with his big dog Pharaoh, whom 
she glimpsed through a chink in her garden wall. Think- 
ing to perplex him, she being so thoroughly hidden from 
sight, she called him softly by name: ‘Franco! O 
Franco!” For a second be looked a bit bewildered, 


to the big dog, he asked respectfully: “Did you speak, 
Pharaoh?” Miss Phelps thinks that if we could take lessons 
from this childish faith in the possibilities of four-footed 
folk, if we were to approach them— 

“The wise, wise, Franco way, 


The world might learn, some morning, 
To know what dumb things say. 


. 

* 
Certainly the world will never arrive at that know- 
Mac- 
donald once quaintly said: ‘I cannot be sure with some 
flowers that they have souls, any more than I can with 
So one cannot be sure that all 
animals reason, any more than all men and women. But 
that manyanimals reason, and that by somewhat complex 
processes, is established out of question mm the minds of 
all sympathetic and affectionate friends of four-forted 
folk. When weremember that inthe smallest company, 
an instance of animal reasoning cannot berelated without 
calling forth another instanceto match it, we realize that 
few facts are supported by more abundant data. Here 
are a few such instances, ‘‘hitherto unpublished.” I can 
vouch for their happening literally as related, and will 
the reader please explain them on any other theory than 


that of pure reasoning? 
J 


The Frau Doctorin’s parrot has a most amazing sense 
of humor and is exceedingly fond of a practical joke. The 
Frau Doctorin has alsoa pet kitten of which she is 
particularly fond. One day she heard the kitten mewing, 
apparently in piteous distress. ‘‘Miaow! miaow!” rose 
plaintively upon the air, from nobody knew exactly 
where. In vain the kind-hearted Frau Doctorin searched 
the room over, with the most persuasive cries of ‘Kitty! 
Kitty! Poor Kitty!” At last in much perturbation of 
spirit she sought her sewing chair again. A minute later 
there came from polly’s cage a shriek of demoniac laugh- 
ter, and then repeating her deceitful imitation of the 
plaintive ‘‘miaow,” she followed it up with ‘‘Kitty, Kitty, 
rvor Kitty! O na! ha! hat” and su on, ad capo, unt she 
was surethe iron of her derision had entered her too cred- 
ulous mistress’ soul. 


>. * 

The Professor has a wiry little terrier which, being 
bountifully fed at noon, is allowed a light tea of small 
crisp biscuits of which he is exceedingly fond. These it 
is his joy and pride to take at the family supper-hour; 
when sitting quite ‘“‘like folks” beside his master’s chair, 
he has them thrown to him and deftly catches them, one 
by one. One evening, in punishment for some puppyish 
crime, he was banished from table and given his allow- 
ance of biscuit ina dish in the corner. At first he 
sulked resentfully; then with a ‘‘Great scheme!” ex- 
pression of countenance and tail, he started briskly 
toward his dish, took the biscuits lightly between his 
lips, tossed them one by one into the air, and caught 
them, according to wont, as they came down: like Mr. 








fue other letter that was not D. 

Yet he said, last night, that no one hadever taken 
mbahold upon his nature as I had. What did he mean 
that? Had he a great variety of éxperiences to think 
wer, | wonder. Perhaps I had better marry Mr. 
Aimer—whose experiences are mainly ahead of him, 
prhaps? But he is frank and impetuons, and delight- 
flyin earnest now. I wish Mamma had not sent me 
m—and it was after postage stamps, upon my sacred 
































= es wri—when Mrs. Blight was talking so interestingly of 
oe tr sad married life. I wanted to hear it. 

a f' “What does a girl know of how life goes after the 
¥ a Meriage-knot is tied? Who is it says that courtship is 





Teshaking oats in a sieve for the shy pony, and when 
tomes up finally, the bridle that was held out of sight 
Slipped on? Is it worth while, I wonder? If it were 
Mme dear old friend that one had always cared about 
Mi liked to be with ever since one liked anything, and 
Yio had been tender of one always, it might be different. 
Bvould, I think. But as sure as my name is Daphne 
Beton, if Robert ever does ask me to marry him I will 
“him No so suddenly it will take his breath away. 
& might have asked me sooner, and saved me from 
"ating myself out over these two dreadful men whom I 





















































- Ms tel] something, as soon I know what to tell.” 

, Here I become absolutely wearied out waiting for 
re ja & pretty, pensive girl to arrive somewhere in her 
enty- ‘ 





ghts. I became sure she never would, and so shut 
the current. I find in looking over the plates of the 
Mithograph that she has tickets always for everything, 
Week after she gets home. It will be just as it happens 
er I meet her, but I shall not go out anywhere 
“week without my psychograph. 
GrorGis ALLEN PECK. 



































bk might always be drawing onthe sand the letter L or| 


Richard Swiveller, in like painful lack of proper atten- 
dance, ‘‘serving himself humbly, eating condescendingly, 
jand smacking his lips haughtily.” Was ever a more 
triumphantly delicious bit of make-believe? 
°* * 
- 

Bumble—wh ose name may not be unfamiliar to read- 
ers of Tue COMMONWEALTH—Uused, in his puppyhood, to 
be dealt. with in a summary and stinging manner when- 
ever he yielded to the temptation ‘‘to prig what wasn’t 
his’n.” Notso the little, gray, invalid pussy, whose small 
thefts were passed over in indulgent silence. One day, 
as the cook came into the kitchen, Bumble was emerging 
from the pantry witha bit of left-over steak in his guilty 
mouth. Most dogs would have promptly dropped their 
prey and sneaked away to a corner to await their doom. 
Not so our phenomenal puppy. After an almost imper- 
ceptible pause to take counsel with himself, he crossed 
the room with composed and leisurely dignity, laid the 
meat patronizingly down before the kitten lying on the 
hearth, and marched to hisrug under the table as who 
should say : ‘‘That invalid yonder was in need of a lunch, 
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ALTH. — 

















came—well,” said Miss Yeamans, with her inimitable little 
gasp and twinkle, ‘‘they’d find out, inthe language of the 
playwright, what kind of a cow he is!” 


. * 
a 


[t was while watching a flaming sunset burn itself 


out, over a great, deserted cotton field ofthe far south, 
that I heard the most remarkable story of animal intelli- 


gence for whose truth Ican personally vouch. Like the 

western ranchmen, the Florida planters ‘‘round up” their 

cattle at stated intervals to take account of them. On 

the eve of one such ‘‘round-up,” bets were freely laid as 

to the ability of Tige, a famous old yellow dog, hero of 

much difficult cattle-driving, ‘scarred, reckless, resource 

ful,” to bring successfully up tothe pen a particularly 
wild and vicious black steer, the lawlessness of which 
threatened to demoralize the whole herd. Arrived on 
the scene of action, next morning, there ensued a hope- 
less confusion and rout, the steer allowing neither man 
nor dog tocome within whip-touch of him. Tige, to 
his supporters’ amazement and disgust, kept well on 
the outskirts of the scrimmage, warily ‘‘sizing up” the 
demoniac, flame-eyed, black monster whose bellowings 
shook the alr. He made, at last, one faltering run in the 
steer’s direction; the creature sighted him and rushed 
for him; and therewith, without moreado, Tige started 
in mad, ignominious flight, tail between his legs, a 
picture of abject, cowardly terror; the bull thundering 
after, with lowered head and wicked horns that seemed 
almost to touch the quivering yellow flanks. ‘‘Tige turn 
tail! Tige run /” gasped the amazed and infuriated boys 
who saw their money melting away amid their comrades’ 
jeers. ‘‘Yes,” shouted the tall sardonic old planter, 
their father and Tige’s owner, as, with the herd well in 
hand, they gallopped after the vanishing dog and steer, 
‘But before you shoot Tige, notice where he’s running 


to!” By all that was wonderful, straight to the cattle- 
pen! And up to its gate the steer rushed after him and 


through the gate—aud then where was that cowardly 
dog? Like a flash of lightning over the wall and facing 
the pen-gate. Every hair tense with readiness for 
battle, eyes like cairngorms, mighty voice calling the 
men to come and do the one thing he could not do—close 
the gate and hold the prisoner his magnificent strategy 
had brought there! 

*,° 

To do the boys justice, every cent their bets brought 
them went to buy Tige the most magnificent collar on 
record, the silver plate on which bore the date of an exploit 
IIomor nood not havo scorned to sing. ‘‘I Delleve tu my 
soul,” said one of the boys, ‘‘T!ge planned it all out 
while we was sneaking round the edge of the crowd 
watching things!” ‘‘Lord, no!” said Tige’s owner, ‘“‘he 
settled it in his mind, last night, while he was listening 
tous talk ’bout what a circus we were going to have a- 
getting that steer in!” . 
Dorotny Lunpr. 





Among the many quaintnesses to be found by the 
reader of the Letters of John Keats is the poet’s estim- 
ate of his task in writing ‘‘Endymion.” He regarded it as 
a great test of his powers of imagination, of invention, 
indeed, since he must ‘‘make four thousand lines of one 
bare circumstance, and fill them with poetry.” Yet 
**God forbid,” writes’ Keats devoutly, ‘‘that { should be 
without such a task!” The poet’s touchstone for friend- 
ship, as indicated in one of his letters to Benjamin 
Bailey, is worthy of notice. ‘‘The sure way, Bailey,” he 
writes, ‘‘is first to know a man’s faults, and then be 
passive—if after that he insensibly draws you toward 
him, then you have no power to break the link.” 
Apropos of the subject—of friendship, not Keats—Mrs. 
Moulton recently quoted the following epigram by 
La Bruyére, concerning which opinions may differ: 
‘Love is born suddenly, without deliberation. Friend- 
ship, on the contrary, grows by degrees, through time 
and long acquaintance. Love begins with love; and the 
very strongest friendship can only be changed into 
feeble love.” 





FOR SCROFULA 


scrofulous humor 
in the blood, 
ulcers, catarrh, and 


|and I have considerately saved her the trouble of getting consumption, 
| one for herself!” I regret to add that the interests of use 
| morality were outraged by the immediate bestowal upon 
Bumble of a piece of meat twice the size of his original Ayer’s Sarsapa rilla 
| theft. 
“- The most 
| “You wouldn’t imagine a bull could have gifts as an economical 
| actor, would you now?” said rosy and sunshiny June of ’ 


*‘Blue-Jeans” memory, the other day, ‘‘yet I assure you 
our ‘yearling’ knows his cue as well as any actor of usall. 
He stands as quietly as you please until the band gets 
nearthe bar of the tune that isoursignal to go on; then 
he begins to stamp and toss his head and lash his tail 
with impatience; and if any one tried to stand between 





safe, speedy, and 
effective of all 
blood-purifiers. 


Has Cured Others 


will cure you. 





him and the centre of the stage when his cue really 














BOSTON COMMONWEALTH. 








A PARABLE. 





(Rev. Kdward E. Hale in the Homiletic Review.) 










































































































The dogs and the cats of a certain community found 
that one particular eagle was eating up all the little pup- | 
pies and all the little kittens. The dogs established a 
patrol which kept the eagle off the ground tolerably well, | 
but they could not keep the little puppies from running 
up on the roofs of sheds, and there the eagle caught them 


the little kittens who would run up into the apple trees | 
where the eagle found them. The cats took alarm and | 
they established a patrolin the trees and on the sheds, 
but they could not make the kittens understand that they 
must not run down upon the ground. In fact, the more 
they told them not to, the more they went there, and the 
dogs having withdrawn their patrol in discouragement, 
the eagle ate up kittens and puppies together when he | 
chose. 


cll of the dogs and the cats. 
had conceived the idea that they might carry on the patrol 
at the same time, the cats in the trees and on the sheds, 
and the dogs on the ground. 
statistics and by an appeal to common sense, that if this 
were done the eagle would have to go to parts unknown, 
or perhaps would starve for want of kittens and puppies 
to sustain his life upon. 

Everybody agreed that this was true, but when the 


that the eagle should be followed into all countries where 
he should go, and that a war should be waged against all 
eagles everywhere, and with the exception of the one old 
dog who had called the council, the dogs entirely refused 
to have any patrol at all unless the cats would join, with 
their lives and fortunes and eacred honor, in this general 
attack on the eagle wherever he should choose to go. 

To this the cats could not be made to agree, though 
one or two of them didn’t dislike the enterprise. The 
consequence was that there was no co-operation and the 
eagle ate up all the puppies and all the kittens, and after 
the old dogs and the old cats had died, there were left 
neither dogs, cats, kittens nor puppies. 

This is what is called a pazable. 
unwary it is added that such stories convey a useful 
moral, but that itis not implied by him who tells them 
that precisely these facts ever took place in any spot in 
the world. That is to say, dogs cannot speak, neither 
ean cata apeak, and they do not hold congresses tagethor. 


All the same, the moral is true. When I was asked to 
contribute to the symposium of Messrs. Funk and 


Wagnalls, I was tempted to say in reply that every- 
body knew well enough what the ground was on which 
the enemies of the saloon might unite, but that every- 
body knew also that they would not unite on any ground. 
Thus far they have preferred to quarrel with each other 
rather than to nnite in any well considered scheme for 
the abolition of the saloon. That is to say, some people 
believe that to drink at all of alcholic liquor is wrong. 
They believe that he who drinks it commits sin. They 
believe that he who gives it or sells it to another comm its 
equal sin. These people, having very strong views of 
their own, wish to prohibit its manufacture and its sale, 
and, speaking in general, they have thus far shown them- 
selves wholly unwilling to co-operate in any way with 
the people who do not have these convictions. 

There is another class of people, about as large as 


her children than all other evils together. Among them 
are many men who drink wine and other liyuors. But 
these same men detest an open bar. They see in the 
open bar danger to their children, and they see that 
around it there alwavs gathers a political club of the 
lowest and basest character, and they are perfectly willing, 
therefore, to take any measures, even the most stringent, 
for the abolition of the open bar. 

Now, if it were possible for these two sets of people 
to unite their forces, simply for the suppression of the 
open bar, or the abolition of the saloon, the saloon would 
cease to exist within five years in nine-tenths of the 
American states, perhaps in all of them. But this re- 
quires a frank and ready union of alljthe parties for that 
one purpose—the suppression of the open bar. That 
should be their rallying cry and to attain that end should 
be their endeavor, 

Some years ago I thought it possible that such a union 
might be effected. 
cavalry and the artillery of the army unite against a cer- 
x tain enemy, the cavalryman not insisting that the ar- 


tilleryman shall ride upon a horse, and the artilleryman 
not insisting that the cavalryman shall carry a cannon, 


against a common enemy. Iam sorry to say thatI have 
found in practice a great disinclination tort such union. 


desirable; I think it represents the policy which angels 
and archangels ought to adopt In carrying out the will of 
God. And I venture to suggest it in the way of the para- 
ble with which I began, as a very simple policy. As I 
have stated, Ido so without any great immediate hope 


with me, or indeed most of the persons who have been 
invited to contribute to this symposium. 





In this state of things, as Livy says, they had a coun- | 
There was one old dog who | 


And he showed, both by | 


council met it proved that all the dogs were determined | 


For the benefit of the 


these, so far as [ can see, who believe that the saloon as | 
it exists in America is more dangerous to America and to | 


It seemed to me possible that as the | 


But I still think that such union is the object which is | 


that the publishers of the Homiletic Review will agree | 


RANDOM JOTTINGS: By G. P. 


Massachusetts cattle are now on show. 





Mrs. Sheridan-Frye’s new novel will be likely to sell 
| in Boston. 


Surely it is not jumping at conclusions to say that 
Boston bids fair to escape the flea scourge this year. 


and carried them off. Far less could they take care of | There is nothing just like it when it is turned on at fall 


strength. 


The first two or three weeks of September r not 
notable for the oyster boom. The fastidious refuse to 


relish this relish until cool weather actually sets in. 


The perfervid temper of some of those August days 
will be a tradition—or so it would seem if we had 
already forgiven and forgotten so much. 


We are sorry the recently widowed Hawaiian Queen 
|is unpopular in her realm. Let her come right up to Bos- 
|ton where Hawaiian queens are appreciated. 

The Fall of Babylon and the fall of Pompeil having 
| been duly enjoyed by pleasure-seekers, an obliging New 
| York management now invites the public to the Fall of 
| Jerusalem. They wil! get around to Rome; and—Byron’s 
| word for it—‘‘When Rome falls—the Worid.” 


Science ison the boundary line between the sublime 
and the ridiculous. There are suggestions of the latter 
in the idea of traffic In compressed air. It would seem 
to bean irdustry to appeal to the etherial, instead of 
being introduced merely for power purposes and refriger- 
| ation. 


| Whatever weather may hit us here, it is not worth 
| while to build upon it. For better or worse there is sure 
| to be a turn—a sea-turn, if we are frizzled, and a torrid 
| wave ifthe East wind gets too bumptious. Monotony 
lis impossible in a city so near the sea; even monotonous 
| excellence is seldom laid to Boston weather. 





New York would have shown better calculation had 
she cleaned the Astor Library while ‘‘everybody” was out 
of town. The nineteenth of September the cleaning will 
| be done, and the law off the Astor books. This library is 
| more akin to the Boston Athenwum than any other that 
|} comes wo mind. Responsible people; sultabig introduced, 
| have access to the aleoves where they are allowed to take 
notes. Last year 10,226 people availed themselves of the 
| privilege. 

Though the residents of Chestnut Hiil Avenue 
may not like it, there was urgent need of the car 
| house for which a permit has recently been granted. It 
| is a primitive and tiresome custom to convey the Chest- 
nut Hill Cars to the Allston car house, after the last run 
at night, and the man have done a deal of just grumbling 
| over it. Brookline residents can console themselves with 
| the knowledge that an electric car house isa vastly dif- 
| ferent matter to have about from a horse car house with 
| horses. Thatis one of the great comforts of the sys- 
tem. 





SWEET BELLS JANGLED. 


I. 
WHICH, BOTH, OR NEITHER? A MAIDEN’S MIND. 


Not for half a year of Sundays has my pen strayed 
into a more unexpectedly popular field than in jotting 
down the impressions of my thought-recorder. A certain 

| public iterates the cry of Oliver Twist, and some definite 
| Tequests are in. Two or three distraught-appearing young 
men have requested me, with a transparent affectation of 
| carelessness, to read the mind of a so-called ‘‘giddy girl.” 
Loyally, I protest that there are no “‘sich persings.” The 
age has out grown them, yet the fact that every girl is 
| thinking now a days makes my task light. A subject is 
| not far to seek. 
| Iseldom go out now for any considerable stay without 
| my psychograph, and I was careful to take it when I ran 
down into Maine the other day. I may or may not use the 
| dozen-odd records I collected, but one among them fills 
the order of these distraught young men. That is to say, 
| it gives the thoughts of a Summer Girl, and I more than 
| Suspect—why shouldn’t I, with the coroboration of my 


} 


| magic diviner?—that these petitioners are overburdened 
| with thoughts anent some such fair thinker. 

Daphne had been passing the season at Bar Harbor. 
| My seat in the Pullman, by which conveyance she choose 


it might be that the enemies of the saloon ‘should unite *© return, was beside hers; and by putting this and that 


| together I learned that her chaperone had been detained 
| at the hotel by an incipient fever and had family friends 
| in attendance; that Daphne had experienced a sharp at- 
| tack of nostalgia and was on the way to Boston unat- 
tended, but well able to take care of herself. She was in 
|a state of mind, too, and welcomed the opportanity 
| afforded by the solitary ride to pass her affairs in review. 
‘‘Now I must think this out once for all,” she said 
stoutly to herself, ‘‘for the decision ought finally to 
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fall on me. Mamma will hold ime Ri 


and still for a long time, when [| ty Rae, 

whatever else she says she wil! surely gay. 

does your own heart answer, Daphne?’ Ar 1 pape What 
nd ~ ea 


I can’t exactly predict about papa; but it i. oe ha 
that is in question and I must know | wee... 
ever anybody thinks. ih 00 lene tt 
papa or to mamma and then to find, when my mips . . 
settled, that I would rather have had affairs g0 ona : = 
way. i 
“QO, what a night it was last night! | » 

home and have a little time to think thin 
either of them spoke, as I began to feel sure t} 
and I suppose it was my sudden g: 
think to take French leave—that brought all this op 
And I positively could not tell either one of they 
but that I must have time. When Mr. 
I was hastening to my room, completely over 
by the surprise I had from Mr. Palmer, ar il felt 
lutely in a daze when he asked me to stop fora f¢ 
ments on the verandah. 

‘*Now let me think, for it seems only yesterd 
was in my gradaating frock and looking 
indefinite choosing time—not perhaps to § 
for ever so many years, till I had made s 
that: I had learned and had shaped out a futur 
meant something definite—perhaps that w 
useful—or glorious. I had thought of that. Sor 
teasing me the other day about living 
Should I be able to earn the laurel? 
it by fleeing from Apollo. 

“Now, I must not think nonsense I really 
wanted to see what I could do. So farlIha 
filling the reservoir—what an ugly figure !—and positives 
have had no chance to find out what of all I have eb 
sorbed I could 


ny own mind 
™m whe 
It would be dreadfy) + a. 


v9 
a 


i = 


ne away 
r} 


Hammond me; 


up tO MY nap 
Dapli ly se 


turn to practical account Wasn't | 
reading the other day—and doubting it somewhat—thg 
Madame de‘Stat! usedjtosay|that the thing that most pleases 


her was the fact that she knew seventeen trades, by ag 


one of which she could earn her living. I never expeg 
to have to earn my living, but there is poor Freda Dg 
Harry Day had an income of five thousand a year whendg 
married him, but his books were wrong ana he ran avy 


and her people lost their property and she did not knowg 


single thing well enough to live by it, and she has 
actually forced to gointo astore. Ij doubt if half 
checks are made out right. She might better have bey 


hbair-dresser. She ;was clever at that. But fancr¥ 
Poor girl! 

‘*I don’t know much about the resources of these ts 
men. I don’t seem They bo 
grandfathers, and grandmothers too, I dare say. I more 
than suspect that neitherof them has made a very deg 
impression on my heart. ©, dear old Robert! Drudgigg 
away intown. But he doesn’t care 


never did. I never believed he did, 


to care much. pave 


much for me. He 


though Madge sap 
so. I would rather have his word for it. ©, Robert, if 
you only knew how tempest-tossed I am today! Ané, 
perhaps, I shall marry one of these men. Would be care! 
Would he come to the wedding and perhaps call on m 
afterward? And wouldn’t he mind when Mr. Hammoné 
—or would it be Mr. Palmer—came in and stood by o 


chair and called me, ‘My dear?’ 
*“‘O, I suppose he wouldn't. Of course he wouldn't. | 
rather think I will marry one of them. Mr. Robert Hard 


ing—Mr. Robert Granite!—may as well realize that! 
never cared mnch for him. I think I will not decide 


about either of them till I have met Robert just once more 


I think I shall discover all at once that I have been ides 
izing him, and that he is not half so eligible or congenia 
or good-looking as Mr. Hammond or Mr. Palmer. Bu 


why do [ always think of them together as if they wer 
what Ted calls a ‘‘job lot?” And why can't I keep ay 
thoughts on either or bothof them long enough to & 
cide about them? Iam sure I like them both very mua 
indeed—and if I am to marry? 

“But now why need I marry? I haven't the faintest 
wish in the world to marry either of these men, thoug 


of course, I really like them muci better than I do- 
some other friends. But sometimes people are sory 
when they refuse an eligible offer. I heard poor cousis 


Margaret tell mamma one day about an offer she haé 
when she was young, and though she refused it becsus 
she did not love the man, she has been sorry 
since, when life has gone hard with her. Mamma looked 
pained and shocked and sent me off at once after postage 


many times 


stamps. Poor darling mamma always (oes that whe 
she wants to get me out of hearing. In a general ¥# 
she disapproves of my carrying packages on the strech 


and I fancy that she has hit upon postage stamps 4 * 
only commodity that she can be in such a rush for # 
warrant my bringing them right away. * Bat I thoug’ 
about cousin Margaret’s regrets, all the same. 

“That almost decides me to say no to both of thes 
I ought to take a few years—I am not yet twenty-two 
and acquire self-poise. I ought to develop some re 
sources so that I should never, never do such a2 humilis 
ing thing as to marry for prudential reasons like ‘hs : 
ought to do what I am to do before I marry, for thes two 
husbands—that is cither of them—might happe2 to wake 








a notion, like Stanley, that a man’s wife is too sacred for 
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wor , 
the her to paint any more or to publish anything. I 


cots why he did not protest against all the writing-up 
Z nad in connection with her marriage. Perhaps it 
got shock him where itis only her personality and 
cataaih and not her achievements, that are made public. 
a oder how Stanley would take it were his wife to de- 
age that he, being her husband, was too sacred to at- 
” yell, these men are not great conquerors ; but I think 
+1 am to get a start in any especial direction it would be 
afer to cet it while I am sure of myself. Then, if I 
ere certall f my footing, I should stand a good chance 
+ marrying for love, if Lever married—though with all 
east money one would think I might well afford to do 
st noW 

That makes me think. It could not have been 


could it? that made either of them, 
wasn’t. Della Thorndyke and 
» Leighton and ever so many girls were there whose 


ortyue, as everybody knows, will be ever so much more 
And they loved 


mey 


Um sure it 


ban mine me—I’m sure they said some- 
eg about me, I don’t know what—though Mr. Palmer 
=e t enough, I'm sure. 
hav odd feeling about that man. He would be 
gi devotion—more so than Mr. Hammond—and good- 
gsture is so ingrained in him that he would have matters 
gereeable at all costs. Mr. Hammond might be silent 
times and moody—I’m sure he would—but he gives 
»e more of a feeling that he might be depended upon 
t be steadfast. But, O, dear! nothing would be just 
right but a person who was both tender and true. | 
Neither attribute alone would do. Either of these Bar 
Harbor men would be ever so much better than Robert. 
le would be simply indifferent, and though I do not 
sre for him so yery mach, I do think that would 
kill me 


1 wonder if it will happen that I shall see him 
won. He will see by some of the Sunday papers that I 
; and Monday night—no, [ think it will be 
ind, really, I shouldn't be surprised if it were 
Weinesday—he will call ip and I will meet him just as 
tiwere already Mrs. Hammond-Palmer—for I don’t 
we bw Il am ever to choose between them. 


saat home 


Toesday 


[ might ask his advice, quite casually, when I 
wguiled him into the library to see the gift-book I 


ight ne. He is acquainted with them both. We were 


al together at Lenox last year. I have a mind to ask 
im. O, Daphne Breton! Blush for yourself! Marry 
dther of them or both, but in heaven’s name do not 
yumiliate yourself by such another thought as that! It 
will be time enough for Mr. Robert Harding to be taken 
sto your confidence when your engagement is 


announced 

“And so it seems I have decided—but which was it? 
Now I will settle this. Mr. Hammond is a great deal 
jer than I—a dozen years. I think I like that. It 
shows that he took time to suit himself. But there are 
all bis love-affairs. He is distingué and a little 
melancholy. I shouldn’t wonder if he had been 
worshipping the memory of some other girl all these 
years, who married somebody else. And if he has I’m 
wre don't want him. I should be mortally afraid they 
would meet some day, and he at least not bein the light 
comedy mood that Mr. Aldrich writes about. Or they 
night not meet, but like Jean Ingelow’s ‘thoughtful man, 
be might always be drawing onthe sand the letter L or 
some other letter that was not D. 

‘Yet he said, last night, that no one hadever taken 
toch ahold upon his nature as I had. What did he mean 
jythat?) Had he a great variety of éxperiences to think 
ver, I wonder. Perhaps I had better marry Mr. 
Pulmer—whose experiences are mainly ahead of him, 
verhaps? But he is frank and impetuous, and delight- 
fully in earnest now. I wish Mamma had not sent me 
cut—and it was after postage stamps, upon my sacred 
word—when Mrs. Blight was talking so interestingly of 
ter sad married life. I wanted to hear it. 

“What does a girl know of how life goes after the 
marriage-knot is tied? Who is it says that courtship is 
like shaking oats ina sieve for the shy pony, and when 
teomes up finally, the bridle that was held out of sight 
slipped on? Is it worth while, I wonder? If it were 
“me dear old friend that one had always cared about 
ind liked to be with ever since one liked anything, and 
who had been tender of one always, it might be different. 
Itwould, I think. But as sure as my nameis Daphne 
Breton, if Robert ever does ask me to marry him I will 
‘ll him No so suddenly it will take his breath away. 
He might have asked me sooner, and saved me from 
Wearing myself out over these two dreadful men whom I 
must tel] something, as soon I know what to tell.” 

_ Here I become absolutely wearied out waiting for 
tat pretty, pensive girl to arrive somewhere in her 
thoughts. I became sure she never would, and so shut 
off the current. I find in looking over the plates of the 
Pychograph that she has tickets always for everything, 
the Week after she gets home. It will be just as it happens 
Whether I meet her, but I shall not go out anywhere 
Rext week Without my psychograph. 
GrorGiIs ALLEN PECK. 
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1d to know and discuss. They say he will not | 


last | 


FLEETING SHOWS. 
DUMB WISDOM. 

In that best-beloved of juvenile magazines, Our Young 
Folks, Miss Phelps once told a pretty story of a little yel- 
low-hairedflad, playing with his big dog Pharaoh, whom 
she glimpsed through a chink in her garden wall. Think- 
ing to perplex him, she being so thoroughly hidden from 
sight, she called him softly by name: ‘Franco! O 
Franco!” For a second be looked a bit bewildered, 
and then turning with a gentle, matter-of-fact politeness 
to the big dog, he asked respectfully: “Did you speak, 
Pharaoh?” Miss Phelps thinks that if we could take lessons 
from this childish faith in the possibilities of four-footed 
folk, if we were to approach them— 


“The wise, wise, Franco way, 
| The world might learn, some morning, 
To know what dumb things say. 
* 
* 





Certainly the world will never arrive at that know- 
ledge by underrating the possibilities in question. Mac- 
donald once quaintly said: ‘I cannot be sure with some 
flowers that they have souls, any more than I can with 
some men and women.” So one cannot be sure that all 
| animals reason, any more than all men and women. But 
that manyjanimals reason, and that by somewhat complex 
processes, is established out of question mn the minds of 
|all sympathetic and affectionate friends of four-forted 
| folk. When weremember that in tne smallest company, 
| an instance of animal reasoning cannot be related without 
calling forth another instanceto match it, we realize that 
| few facts are supported by more abundant data. Here 
|are a few such instances, “hitherto unpublished.” I can 
vouch for their happening literally as related, and will 
the reader please explain them on any other theory than 
that of pure reasoning? 


°* 

The Frau Doctorin’s parrot has a most amazing sense 
of humor and is exceedingly fond of a practical joke. The 
Frau Doctorin has alsoa pet kitten of which she is 
particularly fond. One day she heard the kitten mewing, 
apparently in piteous distress. ‘‘Miaow! miaow!” rose 
plaintively upon the air, from nobody knew exactly 
where. In vain the kind-hearted Frau Doctorin searched 
the room over, with the most persuasive cries of ‘Kitty! 
Kitty! Poor Kitty!” At last in much perturbation of 
spirit she sought her sewing chair again. A minute later 
there came from polly’s cage a shriek of demoniac laugh- 
ter, and then repeating her deceitful imitation of the 


plaintive ‘‘miaow,” she followed it up with ‘‘Kitty, Kitty, 
ruur Witty! O na! ha! hat” anda so on, aad capo, until she 
was surethe iron of her derision had entered her too cred- 
ulous mistress’ soul. 


> * 

The Professor has a wiry little terrier which, being 
bountifully fed at noon, is allowed a light tea of small 
crisp biscuits of which he is exceedingly fond. ‘These it 
is his joy and pride to take at the family supper-hour; 
when sitting quite ‘‘like folks” beside his master’s chair, 
he has them thrown to him and deftly catches them, one 
by one. One evening, in punishment for some puppyish 
crime, he was banished from table and given his allow- 
ance of biscuit ina dish in the corner. At first he 
sulked resentfully; then with a ‘‘Great scheme!” ex- 
pression of countenance and tail, he started briskly 
toward his dish, took the biscuits lightly between his 
lips, tossed them one by one into the air, and caught 
them, according to wont, as they came down: like Mr. 
Richard Swiveller, in like painful lack of proper atten- 
dance, ‘‘serving himself humbly, eating condescendingly, 
and smacking his lips haughtily.” Was ever a more 
triumphantly delicious bit of make-believe? 

* * 
* 

Bumble—whose name may not be unfamiliar to read- 
ers of Tue COMMONWEALTH—used, in his puppyhood, to 
be dealt with in a summary and stinging manner when- 
ever he yielded to the temptation ‘to prig what wasn’t 
his’n.” Notso the little, gray, invalid pussy, whose small 
thefts were passed over in indulgent silence. One day, 
as the cook came into the kitchen, Bumble was emerging 
from the pantry with a bit of left-over steak in his guilty 
mouth. Most dogs would have promptly dropped their 
prey and sneaked away to a corner to await their doom. 
Not so our phenomenal puppy. After an almost imper- 
ceptible pause to take counsel with himself, he crossed 
the room with composed and leisurely dignity, laid the 
meat patronizingly down before the kitten lying on the 
hearth, and marched to his rug under the table as who 
should say : ‘That invalid yonder was in need of a lunch, 
and I have considerately saved her the trouble of getting 
one for herself!” I regret to add that the interests of 
morality were outraged by the immediate bestowal upon 
Bumble of a piece of meat twice the size of his original 
theft. 

7” 

“You wouldn’t imagine a bull could have gifts as an 
actor, would vou now?” said rosy and sunshiny June of 
‘““Blue-Jeans” memory, the other day, ‘‘yet I assure you 
our ‘yearling’ knows his cue as well as any actor of usall. 
He stands as quietly as you please until the band gets 
nearthe bar of the tune that is oursignal to go on; then 
he begins to stamp and toss his head and lash his tail 
with impatience ; and if any one tried to stand between 
him and the centre of the stage when his cue really 
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came—well,” said Miss Yeamans, with her inimitable little 
gasp and twinkle, ‘they'd find out, inthe language of the 
playwright, what kind of a cow he is!” 
°° 
[It was while watching a flaming sunset burn itself 
out, over a great, deserted cotton field ofthe far south, 
that I heard the most remarkable story of animal intelli- 
gence for whose truth Ican personally vouch. Like the 
western ranchmen, the Florida planters ‘‘round up” their 
cattle at stated intervals to take account of them. On 
the eve of one such ‘‘round-up,” bets were freely laid as 
to the ability of Tige, a famous old yellow dog, hero of 
much difficult cattle-driving, ‘‘scarred, reckless, resource 
ful,” to bring successfully up tothe pen a particularly 
wild and vicious black steer, the lawlessness of which 
threatened to demoralize the whole herd. Arrived on 
the scene of action, next morning, there ensued a hope- 
less confusion and rout, the steer allowing neither man 
nor dog tocome within whip-touch of him. Tige, to 
his supporters’ amazement and disgust, kept well on 
the outskirts of the scrimmage, warily ‘‘sizing up” the 
demoniac, flame-eyed, black monster whose bellowings 
shook the air. He made, at last, one faltering run in the 
steer’s direction; the creature sighted him and rushed 
for him; and therewith, without moreado, Tige started 
jn mad, ignominious flight, tail between his legs, a 
picture of abject, cowardly terror; the bull thundering 
after, with lowered head and wicked horns that seemed 
almost to touch the quivering yellow flanks. ‘‘Tige turn 
tail! Tige run /” gasped the amazed and infuriated boys 
who saw their money melting away amid their comrades’ 
jeers. ‘*Yes,” shouted the tall sardonic old planter, 
their father and Tige’s owner, as, with the herd well in 
hand, they gallopped after the vanishing dog and steer, 
‘But before you shoot Tige, notice where he’s running 
to!” By allthat was wonderful, straight to the cattle- 
pen! And up to its gate the steer rushed after him and 
through the gate—aud then where was that cowardly 
dog? Like a flash of lightning over the wall and facing 
the pen-gate. Every hair tense with readiness for 
battle, eyes lixe cairngorms, mighty voice calling the 
men to come and do the one thing he could not do—close 
the gate and hold the prisoner his magnificent strategy 
had brought there! 
*,* 

To do the boys justice, every cent their bets brought 
them went to buy Tige the most magnificent collar on 
record, the silver plate on which bore the date of an exploit 
IIomor nood not havo scorned to sing. “I Velleve tu my 
soul,” said one of the boys, ‘‘Tige planned it all out 
while we was sneaking round the edge of the crowd 
watching things!” ‘Lord, no!” said Tige’s owner, ‘‘he 
settled it in his mind, last night, while he was listening 
tous talk "bout what a circus we were going to have a- 
getting that steer in!” 

Dorotny LuNpr. 





Among the many quaintnesses to be found by the 
reader of the Letters of John Keats is the poet’s estim- 
ate of his task in writing ‘‘Endymion.” He regarded it as 
a great test of his powers of imagination, of invention, 
indeed, since he must ‘‘make four thousand lines of one 
bare circumstance, and fill them with poetry.” Yet 
**God forbid,” writes’ Keats devoutly, ‘‘that { should be 
without such a task!” The poet’s touchstone for friend- 
ship, as indicated in one of his letters to Benjamin 
Bailey, is worthy of notice. ‘‘The sure way, Bailey,” he 
writes, ‘‘is first to know a man’s faults, and then be 
passive—if after that he insensibly draws you toward 
him, then you have no power to break the link.” 
Apropos of the subject—of friendship, not Keats—Mrs. 
Moulton recently quoted the following epigram by 
La Bruyére, concerning which opinions may differ: 
‘Love is born suddenly, without deliberation. Friend- 
ship, on the contrary,»grows by degrees, through time 
and long acquaintance. Love begins with love; and the 
very strongest friendship can only be changed into 
feeble love.” 
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AMONG THE NEW BOOKS. 


SHAKSPEARE.” 


Walter Savage 


LANDOR'S ‘‘CITATION OF 


Citation of Shakspeare,” by 
those books whose charm lies for the 
most part in the styie. What, on the face of it, could 
seem less likely to prove entertaining, than examina- 
tion ’of a youthful poacher before the average country 
magistrate? And if, in addition, the period chosen 
demands a very different sort of Eoglish from that of 
now-a-days—an English which must be at once slightly 
formal in its construction without losing a certain 
colloquial easiness; while at the same time cne of the 
characters occupies such an exalted place in English 
literature as to require the most careful and delicate 
handling—it is easy to see that nothing short of genius 
can hope to master these difficulties so perfectly that they 
shall help the interest of the narrative in place of 
hindering it. 

In this case, happily, the subject was not only treated 
man of genius, but by one whose genius was 
specially in harmony with such a subject. There is not 
the least suspicion of ‘‘cramming,” nor the slightest 
trace of exploiting bits of hardly won learning; but the 
author revels in his subject, handling it with that ease 
and freedom which only come from along and iutimate 
acquaintance, and the reader seems to breathe the atmos- 
phere of the period in place of being called upon to 

admire a succession of carefully wrought-out antiquarian 
allusions. 

Yet, though the style must count for much, it does 
not contain all of the interest. The matter as well as 
the manner is attractive; and the cool self-possession of 
the young deer-stealer—who is never more master of 
himself than when he appears to the eyes of Sir Thomas 
Lucy (which are none of the most discerning) to be quite 
overwhelmed by the sapiency of his interrogator—is a 
bit of sustained humor which is fairly dramatic in Its 
way. If the reader is inclined to wonder that any 
magistrate should permit a prisoner to wander off into so 
much that is irrelevant to the case in hand, even going so 
far as to invite him to give lengthy extracts from the 
after-dinner remarks of a (presumably learned) doctor 
of divinity, he may do well to reflect that life in the 
sixteenth century was much more leisurely than it is in 
the nineteenth, and that books had not at that time 
multiplied to such an extent as to overthrow the tradi- 
tion of oral instruction. Learning did notconfine itself 
between two covers and stand ona library shelf mately 
appealing for a hearing; it found aready welcome among 
the worthies of the Elizabethan age whenever its posses- 
sors deigned to give it voice; but we are a frivolous 
folk and have little of sound theology—and that little 
comes to us largely in the guise of novels. 

Can it be that modern slang is only a ‘‘survival” of 
early English? ‘‘A gaudy mess” is strikingly suggestive, 
in the use of the adjective, of Mark Twain. And after 
having had it drilled into us that the adjective, not the 
adverb, is to be used after the verb ‘“‘look” (inthe sense 
of ‘‘appear”) it is certainly discouraging to meet with 
the expression ‘‘Looking seriously!" Surely that worthy 
scribe, Master Ephraim Barnett, wrote grammatical 
English in his day and generation! 

‘The Conference between Essex and Spenser,” which 
is bound up with ‘‘The Citation of Shakspeare,” has such 
an air of reality about it that it affects the reader like a 
genuine glimpse of the private relationship between its 
two distinguished characters. It is impossible to say 
why Landor permitted the same paragraph to appear in 
the ‘‘Editor’s Apology,” 
‘**Citation,” and in the ‘Preface,” 
*“‘Conference.” Was it an oversight? 
are scattered through the “Citation” have 


“The 


Landor, is one of 


an 


by a 


which preceeds the 


that finish 


which one expects from Landor, together witha dramatic | 


appropriateuess The Introduction, by Hamilton 
Wright Mabie, is graceful, sympathetic and appreciative. 


THE CITATION OF SHAKESPEARE. 
New York: Dodd Mead & Co. 


By Walter Savage Landor. 


‘Dramatic Sketches and Poems,” by Louis J. Block, 
(Lippincott) have those short-comings which belong to 


which comes just before the | 


The poems which | 


\ for Max O’Rell’s 








_BOSTON- COMMONWEALTH. 


| ote writers who have not mastered the sedliishiinn of 
verse. There are irritating irregularities in many of the 
lines, and the accent often falls on unimportant words— 
the preposition “of,” for example. In the blank-verse 
dramatic sketch called ‘‘Exile,” there are speeches put 
into the mouths of children which it is hard to believe 
that any child would utter. The author has a fondness 
for out-of-the-way words, and occasionally coins one to 
meet the demands of rhythm or rhyme, though it wou!d 
seem that he ought to find the English language, as it is 
generally accepted, sufficiently copious. Several of the 
poems have excellent beginnings, and there isa verse 


So much for that part of poetry which can be criticised 
by rule. As for the finer part, well, one would like to 
have the writer put some of his ideas (many of them are 
quite good) into prose. Considering how few 
comparatively, read first-class poetry, how 

expected that people will read poetry of the second 
class—unless they happen to be reviewers? 


‘‘A Book o’ Nine Tales,” by Arlo Bates 
Brothers), is practically a volume of seventeen sketches, as 
there is an ‘‘interlude” between each tale. The stories 
themselves are in various moods, from the light extrava- 
gance of ‘‘John Vantine” to the sombreness of ‘Delia 
Grimivet.” ‘The Tuberose” touches the supernatural 
with good effect, and even suggests Hawthorne, while 
‘A Sketch in Umber” is an excellent study in low tones. 
Of the ‘‘interludes” (which, with two exceptions, are in 
dialogue), ‘‘An Evening at Whist” and ‘‘The Radiator” 
divide the honors for brightness. The book is not without 
a certain amount of real pathos, as in ‘‘Mére Marchette,” 
| but the general tone, even in the pathetic sketches, is that 
of cheerfulness—a thing to be thankful for in in- 
tensely introspective age. 


persons, 


can it be 





this 


Book Notes. 


The Autumn announcement of Messrs. 
Mifflin & Company is very rich in promise. 


Houghton, 
There is to 


Episodes in Massachusetts History.” The first episode 
deals exhaustively with the settlement of Massachusetts 
Bay; the second with the famous Antinomian contro- 
now known as Quincy, including Braintree, 
records Mr. Adams draws freely. 


land town 


from whose local 


to appear in three volumes; and in anothe? volume, to 
which Prof. Norton writes an Introduetion, Wil be pubs | 
lished Mr. Charles S. Latham’s translation of Dante’s 
Letters—a work which secured the prize from the Dante 
Society. The series of ‘American Commonwealths” will 
be extended by the addition of Vermont and New Jersey. 
Mr. Frank Bolles, one of the most poetical of naturalists | 


‘‘Land of the Lingering Snow,” being the ‘chronicles of 
a stroller in New England from January to June.” This 
is an out-door book containing twenty-six papers, giving 
an account of walks in Arlington, Belmont, Waverly, 
Fitchburg, Milton, Chocorua and to Highland 


tion the trees and flowers observed; 


noticed on the way, their habits and songs; and record 


inspire. 

Several éditions de luxe are announced by Messrs. D. 
Appleton & Company, New York, for publication this 
fall. These are Jules Breton’s ‘‘Life of an Artist,” on | 
large paper with uncut edges, gilt top, specially designed 
ivellum and gold cover, portrait, and twenty full-page 
reproductions of the poet-painter’s most important works; 
George H. Ellwanger’s ‘‘The Story of My House,” on 
hand-made paper, with uncut edges; anda large paper 


cluding the Formation of the Constitution, in six volumes, 
with portrait. These are al! limited editions, numbered. 
A new monthly magazine devoted to the discussion of 


the organization of charity, to be called The Charities 
Review, will make its appearance on Nov. 1. It will be 
published by The Critic Co., New York, publishers of 
The Critic and Far and Near. 


Melville D. Landon, better known as ‘‘Eli Perkins” has 
put the result of his experiences of the lecture platform 
| in a volume which the Cassell Pablishing Company, New 
| York, will soon have ready for publication. 

The Dachess, author of ‘‘Molly Bawn,” “Phyllis,” and 
many other popular novels, contributes the complete | 
novel to the @ctober number of Lippincott’s Magazine. 
| The story is entitled ‘‘Lady Patty.” 

j 








Max O’Rell’s new volume of travels, called ‘‘A French- 
man in America,” will be published by the Cassell Publish- 
|ing Company, New York, late in October. In this book 
he gives the humorous side of his experiences as a 
| lecturer, and he has a good deal to say about the people 
whom he has met, both the interesting and uninteresting 
}ones. Mr. E. W. Kemble has made over 135 illus strations | 
S story. 


here and there which hints at improvement in the future. | 


(Roberts | 


appear, in two volumes, Charles Francis Adams’s ‘‘Two | 


versy; the third with the growth of the typical New Eng- 


Prof. Norton's translation of Dante’s Divine Comedy is | 


and a charming writer, is represented in a volume entitled | 


Light. | 
They describe the scenery of these pleasant tours: men- | 


the impressions and thoughts which such leisurely tramps | 
in scenes and circumstances so delightful would naturally | 


edition of Bancroft’s ‘‘History of the United States,” in- | 


social and economic questions and the advancement of | 


TER i 
—— 


John Gilman Speed follows up his article 7 
he & 


tember Lippincott’s by contributing to the Seeees 
number a paper on ‘‘The Common Roads Of Bue 
“If the road-making experiences of modery Butope =, 

‘‘teach us in America one lesson more than 
it is that our common roads should be take 
possible out of the hands of the merely 
and administered by either the natic 
governments, after some plan in accordance th « = 
fic knowledge and the needs of the people y bo o 2 
roads.” = 
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A Russian Jew’s Own Sto ry, 


Among the Jewish refugees now in New York 
boy of fourteen, Eli Elken by name, the so 
has written, by way of practice in English ec 
story of the life of his people in Russia. 


te 


of & rhs 


It 
that, after only six weeks in this country. t 
our language so well; while the errors of Sense 
struction really add to the effect of the piti 
‘‘Until now,” he writes, 
There are about 14,000 
Taralia. That is the 
streets environed 


“‘we have lived j 
A 
name of any 
the Seven 
and therefore 
of rain water and mire that runs 
their centre in the Jew street. 
‘The atmosphere is there more than n 
of Nicholas, the Israelites c: 
| passe this city and stop there any davs 
in the city, and the 
acquainted with the police of his pre 
or less tranquility, 
“The jew, when he 
jeach step: jid (jew divel); when he 
well as jewish, they let not spic k him ang 
conclude it with a curse. When a jew comes in a retgi. 
shop, the other custamers are murmuring: How 
| Jids there are! Any a shopkeeper is to 
| jew custamer. 
‘‘When the Jew preposes him a too 
| begins to to hit him ; 
| shows that he will slaygh him, etc. 
; cow dreads to go out in the street, © whe 
he goes in a store, into the orto a comrade, § 
risks to receive ‘‘po shey”—a fist on the teeth that big 
| begins to run. 
‘“‘And what dothe men and women who see su 
| They laugh! An jinfernal laughter! 
feel no pity for the Jewish boy, 
| beasts who habituate themselves to.....t 
tormentings, like the hunters a stag 
| dogs. The jew boy defends not 
| him in this c ase; when he begins suddenly to wee 
| the color of;his face change, his tormentors begin t 
all their tiger’s cruel soul the tormentings, th f the 
victime, who sees that ie is fell in an ambuscade, he runs 
| but against him comes another, deplores him, become 
angry on the other boy, and suddenly, when the Je 
| expects nothing, he gives him / l 
jew boy is stuned. 
“‘A minute pasts, he runs with fright, wi 


Jews. part 


from hills 
jlves very low, when ef er it r 


down 


time yuld 


even now Jew wh 


sinct, a 
will not change his res 


goes outin the street hears 


Russian a 


him, they mo« 


macy 
begit scoff the 
ase price & 
takes a knif 
A jew 


AX 
OV in Me 
and each 


school 


Thousands me 
environed fr 
{from the 
himself; o 


laugh 
‘ 


ont 
Igit 


rom hehi 


th weep, a 


speak of the birds | and the tigers do him thrust, that he falls on the stone 


ground. Any minutes past, and where are 
jhere isa policeman, but they are a gt d and th 
policeman is not better than they. No other man cs 
| have an idea of all the dishonor, humility and frights that 
| the jew proves there. That happens each each 
jew boy. 

‘*‘When he goes in the street his only th 
|hostiles. When a man frights always he be 
he receives a soul-sick; this poisons his life, t 
j him nervous and half dead. If a jew quarr 

| Rassian woman or boy, many men, women and 
assembled about them, and without to know the 
the quarrel they begin to threaten the jew 
sleeves and often the wild mob barefoot let 
| fall to the ground and with cries, songs and mach 
begins to trample him with all their powers ‘/¢ ° 
‘The jews who see it, help him not. It woul 
very unreasonable. The unfortunate 
and stands any times up; but they through him d 
trample him with their naked legs on the face, 
teeth, on the breast, and at last when these t 
(satiated with such the victim 
| a impotent, without a blow, with a bleeding face, 
| eyes. 
; ‘And his murderers? And the police? The 
‘one another. And such stories happen very often. 
| the Russian intelligence? They are worse than the 0 
In Ceara, in court, in army tke feels siways 
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day with 
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yonel STOCK AND DAIRY FARM 


concoRD, MASS. | 


| 


; 


- autiful sheet of water affording | 
pordered © beg ng—i5o acres highly cone 
ood posting yy erom rocks; cuts 7o tons hay 
Bis and, sai | 
«i . 


Keeps Thirty five Cows, 


wor. Orchard of choice fruit; 


the 


k sold . ae with piazzas on two sides; 
ent 2 st oded, four open fireplaces 
geil palntee © toet ong, double box stalls for 
pode! Darn, arded, coach house, &c; all in 
res, CAP vutifully situated; shaded by 
pod repsits ies: fine view of surrounding 
ay Maree any miles; one of the best farms 
Rang Bor As it must be sold at! 
widdie Se% estate an extraordinary bargain | 
ec ri ort lars of GEO. H. CHAPIN, 
eer” pa 


" t's Deerfoot Farm; one of the 


Vv | ‘ 


seat a " Southboro. Containing seventy | 
e aed for $7700, two-thirds value; 20] 
“—_ "| t milk sales $1500 a year, wind- 
v rn, 
ier 


und had 12 tons hay left over; choice 
At ory house, built by day, bay windows, | 
- Yar 100 feet long, cellar, 26 stalls; | 
siated; 3 poultry houses, granary, &e 
i repair; insured for $5000; unusual | 
a advanced age of owner compels 
‘ie $7000, $1000 cash (free from incum 

‘ A y ov premises to H NEIL, or to 
H. ( SPIN, 4 Herald building. 


spAsSHORE LOrs AT WELLFLEET. 


a Gall kept 21 head and pair horses | 
| 





esorT ON OLD Covony R. R. $100, 


“FAIRLAWN” 
Farm, that Must be Sold at 


4 Paying 
Once, 
acres cut 40 tons hay this sea 
»we and pr horses; I4y acres 
- ishels In season; do you know 
, tu ly 50,000 ft. lumber, worth 
etandil 1 ruit trees; level, rich land, 
we mac hine; near admirable boating 
Aching story house, shaded by pnoble old 


of ‘ barn, 40x30; horse stable, 50x36, 
silars; one barn is poor, other buildings all 
the bargain of the season; only $3700, $1000 
i; J REED, So. Acton, 25 miles from 
the Fitchburg R. R., or to GEO. I 
PIN, Boston. 








THE OAKS HOTELS. 


KcHEVILLE, N. C.;5 stories, accommodations 
» ww gues gas, electric lights; electric cars 
ae oor beautiful situation; now offered at 
~a reduction. See engraving in the Health 
bers in the reading rooms of the hotels every 


4 PAYING HOTEL ‘ 


ted continuously by present owner since 
49. near si(ion B. & A. R. R.j; an hour from 
substantial house of 40 rooms, completely 
ilways did a profitable business; 
ge house 40 fteet, con- 
fruit in varioty rice 
iY fuel and everything on 
a ne e. $2000 cash; balance $1000 a 
ar. Adv iage of owner alone compels a 
a A rare bargain 


FRUIT FARM IN FRAMINGHAM 


taining 170 apple, 62 pear trees, 62 grapes, 
“ raspberries, 400 blackberries, 308 barrels 
ples, 30 bushel pears, 1,900 bunches asparagus 
«season, beside quinces, currants, cherries, &c ; 
-atory house }high rooms; fruit cellar; stable, 
riuh wing, banpbeasded and painted, cupola, 
ellar, &c., all — ; in perfect jrepair; insured 
for $8400; fine location; beautiful view, overlook 
ng town; arbor vitae hedge; only $4000; easy 
ert App to J. H. Eames. Nobscot Bloc k, 
‘oth Framingham or Geo. H. Chapin. Boston. 


_——— 


KS 
















EXTENSIVE POULTRY FARM 


Atan Extraordinary Bargain 


niles out, 2-story Duilding 60x40, with wing 
tx, foundation for another of heavy granite, 
mt $200; snug house, 8 rooms, painted and blind- 
ennery, 59 ft. glass front, all good, 39 acres, 
n wood, keeps 6 cows and team, choice fruit in 
wriety, high, shade trees, cost $3000, price only 
$60, $500 cash. (Illustrated catalogues of farms, 
tange croves, hovels, &c., senton receipt of your 
at 


lame OD A } stal. 
TOUNG MAN, OWN A HOME IN THE 
COUNTRY, 


Pay $400 Down. Balance $100 a Year, 
and You have a Sammer Home where 
You Can Take Comfort. 


And the advantage of owning your home in 
ing to a hotel cannot be estimated. 
P at 2 & goo ) man on the place and make it self-sup- 
porting, raising produce for your city home. 
Forty ac res; 1 mile from depot (Only 30 miles from 
Soston) ; 12 acres in wood; enough ior open fires, 
ly 30 cords; keeps pair horses and 2 cows; 
‘ ‘fruit trees, besides grapes and berries of all 

is; raised 1410 bushel apples ‘ast season; level 
sd free from rocks; bordered by the Taunton 
River; boating, bathing and fishing right on your 
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THE EQUITABLE 


0 YOU KNOW 


BARGAIN 


WHEN YOU SEE 
TE co Ba, 


LARGER RESULTS For $5.00 We Will Send You 


Bound in Cloth, Green 


nea {GFANTS PRESONAL MBMOITS, vi, sxon | wren 


; AND in every way as Book 
Complete in 2 Vols. | Stores sell at $7.00. 


PAYS ITS LOSSES i A YEAR’S SUBSCRIPTION TO Ith ‘ 
MORE PROMPTLY THAN The Boston Commonwealth. 


DOES A 
LARGER BUSINESS, 
HOLDS A 
LARGER SURPLUS, 
GIVES A 











Price, $2.50 ! This Paper. 





A YEAR'S SUBSCRIPTION TO THE Price $3 00 | of standard meriy fines 
ANY OTHER |COSMOPOLITAN MAGAZINE. 7°57 55) ploying the highest 
Our Club Price for all is $5.00. | cng dh bs mane _ : 


LIFE ASSURANCE CO. | 
IS NOT THIS AN OFFER WORTH TAKING ADVANTAGE OF 7 
IN THE WORLD ore ns : Mf 
Grant’s Memoirs has already attained the largest sale of any work ever sold inthe 


FULL PARTICULA RS United States, with the exception of the Bible. 


Understand we do not offer you a cheap edition. It is in every way the same, in 
style, finish, binding and quality of paper as the one and only $7.00 edition 


FURNISHED $% It moss already have Grart’s Memoirs, we will give you in the same ‘tale either 


General Sherman’s or General McClellan’s Memoirs. 

ON APPLICATION TO This is probably the greatest combination offer ever made. A copyrighted book 

with an unprecedented sale; the best weekly paper published for any one in Boston or 

vicinity, and one of the standard magazines; worth in all $12.50, for only $5.00. 

JAMES H. LAKE } You can call at our office and get the two volumes of Grant’s Personal Memoirs 
; | complete, or we will send them to you by express. The Commonwealth and the Cosmo- 

| politan Magazine will be mailed to you, or to any address you order, regularly. Remit 


GENERAL AGENT, | $5.00 only for all three. Check, P. O. Money Order, Express Money Order, or Regis- 
EQUITABLE BUILDING, 





BOSTON. 


| Commonwealth Publishing Company, 


25 BROMFIELD ST., BOSTON. 













Destroyed 

bsitively # Painlessly 

By Eleetrieity 

Moles, Superfluous Hair, Warts. 

peeial 

Hygienie Treatments for the 
Faee # Form. 

Consultation, From atosPM 
Private Parlors 


| §@= Show this offer to any one you think might be interested, or send us their address, 


‘We Have A Few Hundred 





own premises; house of 8 rooms, painted and | — 
surrounded with shade and ornamental! | 
wees In great variety; stable 40x40, all in good re- | 


CANTON TEA CO., GRANT'S PERSONAL MEMOIRS 


led 
air. Price only $1700. 
Apply to G. H. Place, Middleboro, Old Colony 


Ra or Geo. H Chapin, Boston. 





IN THE HILLS OF WESTERN MASSA- 
CHUSETTS. 
Te Exchange for House in Some Village 
“Ty larm, 125 acres, 400 cords wood, much heavy 
=") sugar maples, sugar-house, evaporator, 
aking maple sugar; kept 25 head cattle 
ying some hay; keep 15 cows reg 
sell butte rat Athol; choice fru uit, 


wer 


te, tor m 





: x, Sil mowed by machine; 2 story 
= ro 7 feet equare; barn 70x40 with cel 
ih stor hennery, 40 feet; all in good repair 
ve? veautiful shade, grand view; price $1500, 


‘Ai cash; also 12 


Og: for 0 acres adjoining with four build 
ozs for Slam 


» ail free and clear; both to ex 


Fitchburg R. R., or GEO. H. CHAPIN, 4 


i vuilding, Boston. 








Send 


aye ~d address and receive by return mail a 
ed farms for summer homes 
es, ‘Hotels, ete, 


GEO. H. CHAPIN. 


No. 4 Herald Building, Boston. 


Drange _ 


for rentable house. E. 8. PROCTOR. 


” <— ale Bound in Full Sheep in 2 Vols, Regular Price $9.00 


We wish to call your attention to To obtain new readers to the COMMONWEALTH Wwe will sell you one set, with one 
our large and excellent line Of subscription hye: COMMONWEALTH for oo ent righ ley 4 ba og for ae me 

ine . and paper. We also have between 300 and 400 of Gen. Sheridan's Memoirs, elegantly 
Clee ear and Tea oe oe - bound in half Russia, in2 vols. We will sell you one set of them, with one subscription 
— © rae | * coogel = yken to the COMMONWEALTH, for $3.50. Only $3.30 for both books and the COMMONWEALTH 

e Keep a4 full line of Pure NINA for one year. 
Teas of our own importation. Also If you are already a subscriber to the COMMONWEALTH, make some friend a present 

- car’s subscription. Remit at once if you wish to take advantage of this offer, or 
a large stock of Chinese and Japa- of 4 year's su I 
: zet the : » delive hin the city limits free, end 

nese Fancy Fans. All kinds of Chi- pond a hina me at our office. We deliver within the city limits free, or send by 
nese hand-made Silk Shawls and ~~ 


| Handkerehiofs. _ Commonwealth Publishing Company, 
‘CHAS. Y. SING, Manager. 25 BROMFIELD STREET. 





SUFFOLK 
Qye House and Laundry, 


No. 2 Tremont Row. 


DYEING, CLEANING AND. 


LAUNDRY WORK 


OF ALL KINDS. 


FANCY CLEANING A SPECIALTY, 


EXCHANGE 
That Ancient Machine of thine 


FOR A 


WHEELER & WILSON New No.9 


Call and see it at 594 Washington St. 


‘J, M. GOLDIE, 


LADLES’ TAILOR. 


Riding Habits, Jackets, Ulsters, 
Costumes, Etc. 


7 TEMPLE PLACE, BOSTON. 


Rooms 40 and 41. 


AGNES K. FENNESSEY, 


Dress and Cloak Makin 
18 a 5 eras 8, 


HELEN A. SLOAN, 


MAGNETIC PHYSICIAN, 
178 Tremont St., Rooms 44 & 45. 


Sulphur, Vapor and Russian 
hours from 9 A.M. to8 P.M. Patients treated at 
heir residence. Agent for Dr. OC. T. Thacher’s 
Magnetic Soles. Sure cure for rheumatism and 
cold feet. Take elevator. 


Baths. Office 


y 
WANTED! 

The Paris Millinery School, first-class Paris 
milliner for teacher. Ladies, come and learn 
French Millinery in all its branches; thorough in- 
structions given. Positions given, $10 to $20 per 
week. Lessons daily; evenings Yonday and 
Wednesday, $1.00. Lessons given in Dress Cu t- 
ting and Basting. Positions given, $2 to $4 per 


day. Lessons daily, re M 
Waanectay. daily, evenings onday and 


MISS M. E. GIBBONS. 
Morphine Habit Cured 


a. picenorkind PLACE, 
OPIUM Bain SPEBMENe tancaes 
BOSTON PARALYTIC 


—AND— 


NERVINE INSTITUTE 


208 Tremont St., Boston, ass. 


For the treatment of paralysis, deformities, e llepsy 
brain and nervous diseases in all their torms. The only 
paralytic institute in the United States, Consultation 
and ad~iceat the institute free. Patients waited upon 
at their homes in Boston if desired. Circulars mailed to 
any address. 


INSTITUTE OPEN,/DAILY FROM 9 A. M. 
toS P.M. 


Room 49. 








Fletcher School of Acting. 


Leading Pramatic School in New 
England. 


TO LORD TENNYSON. 
(Born August 2, 1809, 


BY T. HERBERT WARREN. 


Nestor of poesy, whose utterance sage 
Has charmed so long our times, 
bright 
In the hard war of truth, steadfast light 
To {guide our youth through this self-darkened | 
age! 
Thouin a more heroic hour didst wage 
With men of mighty mould victorious fight, 
Two ages back, and still thou reign’st 
right 
King in the third, and none may lift thy gage; 
Nor yetin this thy lovely Pylian realm 
And hospitable home, wilt wholly rest, 
Shaping what shall die, 
shore, 
Till God shall bid thee sail and bend the helm 
Beyond the ocean and the misty west 
W hither thine own Antilochus went before. 


exemplar 





of 


not beside the 


-| Spectator. 


FEMININE BRIC-A-BRAC, 


The subject of fall mi'linery seems to be 
exhausted, whilethat that of winter gowns 
is scarcely ripe for consideration. Between 
times, or rather between themes, there is 
nothing half so interesting as odd bits of 
information gleaned from various sources, 
picked up ‘‘hither and yon” as the good up- 
country people like to say. 
ture to make a sort of 
your entertainment. 

From an English paper [I learn that 
some woman with possibly a keener sense 
for business than for the eternal fitness 
of things is advertising for the work of 
exercising After all, the idea, 
ludicrous as it seems at first sight, is capa- 
ble of very advantageous development. 
Given onone hand an invalid or busy per- 


And sol ven- 


scrap book for 


dogs. 


son whose dog is too cherished a compan- 
ion to part with, but who is unable to give 
it needful exercise; on the other a lady 


where—though it seems unkind to say it 
of the good old things—they are an un- 
qualified nuisance. The one drawback is 
that perhaps the more infatuated dog 
lovers will be afraid of their pet’s affection 
being transferred to the fascinating Miss 
Trotter who eyes would be so 
insepsrably connected with freedom and 
fun. 

There are people, alas! who do not know 
how to make doli’s shoes. Such ignorance 
is a distress to the small folk with whom 
they may be connected, and therefore culpa- 
ble. Here is a way to arrive at satisfac- 
tory results In this direction. The material 
isan old glove. First decide on the shape 
—the high ones are the best, coming well 
up the ankles—then cut the form in paper. 
There should be a seam down the centre 
ofthe front and back. The soles should 
be lined with flannel and if possible the 
sewing should be done by machine. Fora 
small doll, button holes are difficult: for 
large dolls the shoes may be laced by 
punching (or having punched if you hap- 
pen not to possess mechanical faculty) 
small eyelets in them. 
Convenient in a number of not-to-be- 
categoried ways are baskets improvised 
from newspaper, or strong brown paper if 
one cherishes an unreasonable prejudice 
against good type and printer’s ink. They 
are easily made, too. Take a double sheet 
of the—well,of the Boston Post—and make 
a treble fold at the edges all around, about 
an inch deep; then form the four sides by 
turning them up about four inches; fold 
the corners in points securing them to the 
ends with the brass paper-fasteners which 
every well regulated person has on her 


in his 





Elocution and the art of Acting Practically 
taught. 

Society Theatricals managed by Principal and 
Amateurs coached. Pupils given practical ex- 
perience while studying. 

Mrs. CHARLES 8S. ABBE, (wife of the Boston 
Museum Comedian,) Assistant Instructor. 

Open day and evening. 


CHARLES LEONARD FLETCHER, 


PRINCIPAL. 


110 TREMONT STREET, 


desk in a convenient tray. Then make 
the handles separately of a four-fold piece 
of paper, about an inch wide, and fasten 
with the same little brass clamps, taking 
eare to carry the handle underneath the 
basket as well as down the sides or it may 
tear away when the basket is filled, caus- 
ing profanity if the carrier be a man. 


fortably. 





Studio Bulldiug, Rooms 21 and 21 A. 
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strong thread, but such acourse is despica- 
bly womanish. 

A novel fair was held in London recent- 
ly, the main features of which are copiable 
and might lend variety to some similar New 
England festivity. The bazar was arranged 
to represent a Roman market place in clas- 
sic times. The stalls were in the shape of 
pillared temples and were draped with blue, 
crimson and yellow cloth, bordered with a 
large key pattern and looped up with cord 
and tassels. A large scenic picture repre- 


EYES TESTED rag 


ing Aqua Crystal Glasses. 


Glasses Fitted at Residence if by 


Weak Eyes made Strong DY wees 





























G. L. Swett Optical ty, 


Make it just long enough to hold com- 
If you don’t happen to have 


senting the house of the Roman historian, 
Sallust, end of the 
hall, while statues and casts were grouped 
effectively and 
classical and mythological suggestions and 
allusions abounded. 

Bazaars suggest fancy articles, jand fancy 
articles lamp shades without which no house 
I will take this 
occasion (which I confess I have made like 
the man with one story) to mention the 
fact which everybody does not know, that 
feel 
sure it is the mother of six children—know- 
ing the anxiety that paper shades 
caused in the breasts of who 


stretched across one 


in every possible space, 


is furnished in these days. 


some widely considerate person—I 
have 
women, ad- 
mire them immensely but who cannot look 
at them without foreseeing conflagration, 
has invented fire-proof paper, every whit as 
crisp and dainty as the ordinary tissue. 
Thus is a new lease of life, and presumably 
along one, givento the pretty be ruffled 
petticoats with which we love to gown our 
lamps. 

The origin of words is an interesting 
study, even to people who are {not philolo- 
gists. Take the homely word ‘‘diaper” for 
example. To what depths has it descended. 
It is likea high-born gentlewoman deprived 
of her broad lands and fair towers and 
compelled to doa scullion’s work for her 
livelihood; in short, like the story of ‘‘Cin- 
derella” reversed. 


anxious to earv a little money while For ‘‘diaper” was a term yea vial 

j re abhric : . ae >» 
securing an object for a pleasant walk; | Plled to 4 silken fabric. As ne; hg _ 
the plan is certainly a mutual benefit eleventh century there is mention of it. Its 
and [ hope that its adoptivu will lessen special charactegistic was that by the ar- 
the number of dogs taken into shops rangement of warp and woof, both of the 


same tone of color, a design could be pro- 
duced on the web which had the appearance 
of being raised in relief above the seemingly 
dusky ground. Cloth of gold was diapered 
with designs in this way. Exeter Cathe- 
dral had in aninventory dated 1277 acope of 
white diaper with half moons.and St Paul's 
Cathedral one with parrots done in green. 
The meaning of the word disper grad- | 
ually widened su that it came to be used 
when the same pattern or ornament was 
repeated or when the pattern was sprinkled 


icanum was usually dotted over with a re- 
peating pattern. This apparently mechan- 
ical method was capable of infinite variety, 
and formed the most effective back grounds. 
It is very remarkable, too, that in different 
examples of old work the same diapers sel- 
dom appear. From allof which it may be 


varying fortunes. 
MARGARET FatrFax. 





Mrs. Winslow’s Soothing Syrup. 


has been used over Fifty Years by millions of 
mothers for their children while Teething, with 
perfect success. It soothes the child, softens the 
Gums, allays Pain, cures Wind Colic, regulates 
the bowels, and is the best remedy for Diarrhoea 
whether arising from teething or other causes. 
For sale by Druggists in every part of the world. 
Be sure and ask for Mrs. Winslow's Soothing 
Syrup. 25c. a bottle. 


ANOTHER VICTIM. 

‘*Drink did it,” sadly wailed an attenuated 
tramp. 

**Did what?” asked the kind-hearted lady. 
‘*Brought you where you are?” 

‘‘No, it quenched my thirst down at she 
spring by the roadside. Now, all I want 
to make a man of meisa piece of custard 
pie and a cold chicken leg.”— [Danville 
Breeze. 





Consumption Surely Cured. 


To the Editor :— 

Please inform your readers that I have a positive 
remedy for above named disease. By its timely 
use thousands of hopeless cases have been rma- 
nently cured. I shal be glad to send two bottles 
of my remedy FREE toany of your readers who 
have consumption. if they will send me their ex- 
press and P.O. address. 





fasteners about, you may sew it all with 


Respectfully, 
T. A. SLOCUM, M. C., 181 Pearl St., New York 





or powdered over the surface. Em- 
broidery to imitate diaper in gold was | 
very general in the middle ages. The 
beautifal golden gown of the Opus Anyel- 


seen that words as wellas people experience | 


1447 WASHINGTON sTREpy 
Boston, Mass,, U. S. \ 


Send postal and Dr. J. J. Dey 


charge will call and make free ex — 
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Thorough preparation is mad 


. 
r the Tneg, 
tute of Technology, for Business, a 


College. In all classes Special Students > 
received Particular attent Girls y 
Young Children. Unusua f Health y 
taken. High and Grammar 8 AS8CS Opes 
September 16th. 

The Class for Training Kindergartes 
Teachers ts in charge of Miss | W hee 
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5S Boylston St., Boston, 
GOLD MEDAL, PARIS, 1873 | 
W. BAKER & (0.8 


Breakfast Cocos 


from which the excess of o§ 
has been ren 







Ts absolutely wud 
it is soluble, 
No Chemical 


are used in its prepar 
, 


has more than three time ty 
strength of Cocoa mixed we 
Starch, Arrowroct or Som 
and is therefore far more ¢ 

nomical, costing less than a 


centacup. Itisde 

: ishing, etrengthening, East 
DIGESTED, and admirably adapted for tovalids 
as well as for persons in health. 


Sold by Grocers everywhere. 


W. BAKER &CO., Dorchester, Mass, 


ORTICELLI! Wash Embroldery 
Silk. Unfad; 
ee tpi 


This is the best way to buy your 
Wash Silk. The spool keeps the sik 
clean, prevents shop-wear, and saves 
your time. This is also the best siz 


for most kinds of fancy work. 
the size 
on one end 
rds ‘Wash 
1 appear. 


should look for 
brand ‘* Corticelli”’ 
spool; on the other the w 
Silk — Fast Color’? shou 
“Florence Home Needlework ” 
ready. It teaches how to make from 
Florence Silk Crocheted Slippers, 


EE and the 


1 of the 







styles), Belts, Beaded Bags, Macr 4 
6 pages, fully illustrated. ‘Ihis will we 
mailed free on receipt of 6c. Mention year. 
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| BUNOTUCK SLL OO.,1+ Summer 8t., Bostas, 
| A FINE ASSORTMENT OF 
| 


‘Hall Clocks and French Clocks 


| for Wedding Presents, at 


iH#.N. LOCKWOOD'S 


27 Bromfield Street, Bostes- 
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| Original and Only Gensine 
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Sarc, always reliable.LADIES ask Drage 
for Chichester’s English Diamond Ore 
boxes, sealed will 


erous a and ng nO ” 
Jruggists, or send 4e, in stamps P - ~ 
timecials end “Helief for Ladies,” ee 
return Mall. 10,000 0 ="" anon sqeer® 
ChichesterChemical ¢ o Mae Ps 
Sold by all Local Druggists. nailed 


"D. BEDROSSIAN & 00. 
FINE CONFECTIONES! 


And Choice Fruits and Preser™™® 


Foreign and Domestic. 


And also Fresh Cut Flower. 
8 TEMPLE PLACE 
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BBs. DENIS HOTEL HOTEL .°, BAVARIA, 
cor. Broadway and Eleventh St., JOHN N. WILFERT, Propr., 
NEW YORK. : 1 
BB cerpesn rien Boome ster Poy ana [NOHter Of Rhein Wine, 
Daring (oe oe wy wg et, bcn 49 Province Court, Boston. 
I oats es capacity, All the lsest improve. 


ans and very attractive new restaurant, con- 
rage am the old well known “Taylor's Res 
pera w;LLIAM TAYLOR, Proprietor. 
R HOUSE y 
ASTO 


198 & 200 BOYLSTON ST,, 


Opposite Public Garden, 


NEW YORK. 


Rooms $1 and upward. 


BROADWAY, 


ne European plan. 


yt 


qe accommo: ations of the ~~ will be ee Al 7 36 & p 
a2 ss | respect. evator running 
7 been da every 'p. J. ALLEN, Proprietor. so Entrance 38 ark Square. 


PA KEITH, wien 


BREVOORT HOUSE, 


NEW YORK, 


TABLE D'HOTE LUNCH, 


From 12 to 2.30 P. 


TABLE D'HOTE DINNER. 


l 
‘ fifth Avenue, near Washington Square. From 5 to 8.30 P. M. 

. —ALSO— 
ts on 4 quiet H a, | enviable reputation, with a 

surant of peculiar excellence 

ln y _ VU. B. LIBBEY, oho teat A LA CARTE All Day 
th iy - ; . 

a SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 

PRIVATE ROOMS FOR PARTIES, 
OPEN UNTIL 12 P. ™. 

cartes 


“ME HOTEL .". WAWICK, 


Wholesale & Retail Department 


1. MAIN STREET, NEAR R. R. DEPOT, 
~ Office on Ground Floor. 
- TERMS, $2.50 PER DAY. 36 & 3S PARK SQ., 
‘§ GEO. E. BARR, Prop. And 198 & 200 Boylston Street, 
HOLYOKE, ‘MASS, : =a IMPORTER OF ALL KINDS OF 
ta ITALIAN AND FRENCH WINES, 
: and WINDSOR HOTEL, VERMOUTH OF TORINO. 
FERNET BRANCA OF MILANO, 
cls ee Te Chianti Wines in Flasks a Specialty. 
t ., The Leading Commercial Hotel. Sole Agent for N. E. States 
- LC FERGUSON, . ~ er Gancia Bros. Canelli, (Asti, Italy) Cele- 
Suse f a brated Italian Champagne, Moscato 
—- Spumanti, also Red Sparkling 
- THE .” . ALBANY, Neblolo and Brachetto, 
—- CALIFORNIA WINES BY THE GAL- 
o - ‘ 

alids DENVER, COL. LON OR CASE. 

; Vercelli’s Bouquet (native) from his Vintage. 
7 Strictly First-Class. 150 Rooms. 
Ass, ; ‘ ; J. VERCELLI, P 3 ° 

finely Furnished. 60 Bay Windows. LTRs sha nda 

idery 


Excellent Table. Prompt Service. 


THE BOYLSTON CAFE. 


Best Location in the City, bei I 
. ve ree Se See Sey ( Late J. M. HUI’s Restaurant.) 


one block frown the Post Office and wery 


tlese to the Metropolitan Theatre and 


Open from 6 a. m. to 12 p. m. 
A Palatial Dining - Room for 


Ladies and Gentlemen. 


New Management and First-Class 
Service. 


Porter Wouse Steaks. 
Southdown Mutton Chops. 
trotied Live Lobsters. 
Welsh Rarebits. 
Berkshire Cream. 
Mocha Coffee. 
Silver Hill Butter. 
Fresh Brahma Eggs. 


Every variety of home-made Ice Cream, and all 
the delicacies of the season. 


The Bolyston Cafe Company. 


Tabor Grand Opera House. 


Rates $3.00 to $4.00 Per Day. 


H. A. SISSON, Manager. 


ADAMS HOUSE, 


BOSTON, 
EUROPEAN PLAN. 


Washington Street, 


CENTRAL LOCATION, 
Prineipal Dry Goods Stores. 
@r routes pass the door. 


GEORGE G. HALL, virenometanets 


nlcHwooD House, ATWOOD'S CAFE 


GEO. H. PROUTY, 19 Tremont St., Boston. 


For all Fancy and Mixed Drinks, 
TH, 256 & 258 TREMONT STREET, Welsh Rarebit, Broiled Live Lob- 


ster and Musty Ale, call at 





Between West 
and Boylston. 


near Theatres and 
All leading horse- 
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ya 





Propr, 


‘locks 
at 


BOSTON, MASS. 


Newly Refitted and Furnished, EV ANS’ =’ 





is Stores s2gomeaereeree oo Dining ROOM, Provision Store 
tama Heat, Electric Light and Elevator — AND— 

on ee BAKERY 

4 ae, Depa io, Business, Places of 95 & 97 Causeway & 205 Portland Sts. 

oI poset te and Horse Cars pass the door to al! Opp. Lowell Depot, BOSTON. 

e city. : Sie 

PORTER'S 

00. FALMOUTH HOUSE. ff : 

ERY (ME Causeway ana Nashua seree,  COlfee and Lunch i 

7 Boston, Mass. 84 COURT & 3 HOWARD STS., 
agitopean plan. Dining Room BOSTON. 

ers. Bar first-class. ae Lunches put wie tame out. 







ms, 75c., $l amd $2 per day. Formerly with WYMAN, No. 9 Water Street. 


BOSTON COMM ONWEALTH. 


Cor. Boylston and Washington Streets. | 
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F. B. WEAVER & co.’S 
Spring Lane Cafe, 


1 and 3 Spring Lane. 
First Entrance off Washington St., Down Stairs. 
The freshest abd best fish that can 


be bought is served on our table. 
Steaks, Chops, Moasts, ete., 
Cooked to Order. 


MRS. HARRINGTON, 


FORMERLY OF SCHOOL 8T., 


COFFEE AND LUNCH ROOM, 


HOME-MADE BREAD AND PASTRY, 
8S FRANKLIN AVE., BOSTON. 


SAVOY’S CAFE, 


105 New Staniford Street, Boston, 


Ww. L. SAVOY, Manager. 


Business Men's Lunch and Dining Rooms. 
Chops, Steaks, Roasts, etc. 


KAT 


PERFECT DREAD, 


NATURE'S 


Great Vital Enegy Recuperator. 


Made only from the Famous 


ARLINGTON WHEAT MEAL, 


FACTS ARE STUBBORN TROTHS. 


FLOUR Is the onlv impoverished food used by 
mankind—impoverished by the withdrawal of the 
tegumentary portion of the wheat, leaying the 
internal or starchy portion. See the facts. In 
chemistry we find that in 100 parts of substance 
(see Analysis) :- 

Wheat has an ash of 17.7 parts. 

Flouran ash of 4.1 parts,—an impoverishment 
of over three-quarters. 

W heat has 8.2 parts of Phosphoric Acid. 

Flour 2.1 parts of Phosphoric Acid,—an im- 
poverishment of about three-quarters. 

W heat has 0.6 Lime and 0.6 Soda. 

Flour 0.1 Lime and 0.1 Soda,— an impoverish- 
ment of five-sixths Lime and Soda each. 





Wheat has Sulphur 1.5; Flour has no Sulphur. 
| Wheat bas Sulphuric Acid 0.5; Flour haa no 
Sulphuric Acia. 


| Wheat bras Gilicn 0.5; Flour no Silica. 

| THE ARLINGTON WHEAT MEAL is a per- 
| fect food for Infants and Children, containing all 
be me utcrial for a strong and vigorous constitu- 


te is a Positive Cure for 
Constipation. 


It isa PERFECT FOOD for the DYSPEPTIC, 
as itis in the best condition forthe gastric juce 
to act upon, furnishing the power to digest, feed 
jing the nerve centres, etc. For the BRAIN 
WORKER it is unsurpassed, containing all the 
phosphatic properties which the active brain de- 
| me or and without which it is incapable of endur- 
i ance. 

‘Dogs fed by Magendie (Vide Kirk and Paget’s 
Physiology) on flour died in forty days; other 
dogs fed on wheat meal bread flourished and 

|throve.” The three-fourths impoverishment of 
the mineral ingredients proved fatal to the first. 
Where phosphorus, the physical element of all vi- 
tality, is wanting in food, the same will be want- 
ing in the system, and the body will come short in 
vital energy, or the power of endurance. Thus 
the wasteful expense of living on the basis of 
superfine flour is enormous and foolish. 


THE FAMOUS 


ARLINGTON WHEAT MEAL 


Is recommended by all physicians, has been on 
ithe market for the past is years, bearing the high- 
eat reputation. Being pronase from the best pure 
wheat, it furnishes to the publica means of sup- 
plying a PERFECT FOOD. Its qualit 
the Arlington Mills is guaranteed to 
lative excellence and purity. 
and half-barrels. 
no other, 


| BEWARE OF IMITATIONS. 
SEND FOR CIRCULAR. 


SAMUEL A, FOWLE, Poplar 

‘Wall Papers |! 
ALL LATEST STYLES. 

LOWEST WHOLESALE RATES, 


AT 


Wm. Matthews, Jr., 


MILK STREET. 


ANDREW J. LLoyp, OPTICIAN, 


| 147 
om — Ola eaton Street, 
i meant 


| 


as it leaves 
2 of super- 
Packed in barrels 
Ask your Grocer for it, and use 








Olid South Church. 
bd A" mistakes; all 
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OAK GROVE FARM” 


Milk and Cream 


IN GLASS JARS. 


80 Ruggles St., Boston. 
434 Harvard and 505 Main Street, 


Cambridge, - - Mass. 


-|Unexcelled Ice Cream Cafe 
413 WASHINGTON ST., BOSTON. 





HUCKINS’ 
SOUPS. 


TOMATO, MOCK TURTLE, 

OX TAIL, GREEN TURTLE, 

PKA, JULIENNE 

BEEF, VERMIC i es 

CHICKEN, TERRAPIN 

MACARONI, CONSOMM 

BOUILLON, OKRA OH GUMBO, 

VEGETABLE, SOUP AND BOUILLI. 
MULLIGATAWNEY. 


RICH AND 
PERFECTLY SEASONED. 


Require only to be heated, and then are ready to 
serve. Prepared with great care from only the 
best materials. Have enjoyed the highest repu- 
tation for more than twenty-two years. 


TEST FREE Fendius 20 cents, to 


help pay express, and 
receive, prepaid, two 
sample cans of these 
Soups, your choice, 
J. H. W. HUCKINS & CO., 
Sole Manufacturers, Boston, Mass. 
_Sela by all Leading Grocers. 














A Avet-slass article at a right price.” 


THE BOSTON BAKING POWDER 


— MANUFACTURED BY THE — 


BOSTON BAKING POWDER CO. 


Rivals other first-class 
goods, both in quality and 
price. The leavening pow- 
er is equal to the needs of 
the most exacting house- 
keeper, and the ingredients 
of its manufacture are 
recommended by eminent 
Physicians. 


A single trial only is needed to insure its perma- 
nent use. 

Put up in cans for first-class Family tra:le, prices 
5, 10, 15 and 30 cents, also in 6 and 12 lb. cans for 
Hotels, mastnarents, Steamers, Public Institu- 
tions, etc., etc 


OFFICE, 218 STATE ST., BOSTON. 


M.C. A, CIGAR 


Manufactured in the Cleanest Fac- 
tory in the Country. 


Goldsmith, Silver & Co., 


Stamped on each Genuine Cigar. 








OFFICE AND SALESROOM: 
Cor. Merrimac & Causeway Sts. 


JAMES CARNEY, 
2066 Washington Street, 


AGENT FOR 


A. J. HOUGHTON & CO. 
FAMOUS BEER, ALSO AGENT FOR 
INGALLS ALE. 


Wholesale and Retail for the trade. 
Families supplied on short notice. All 





orders filled promptly. 
JAMES CABNEY. 
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THE DRAMATIC WEEK 


No novelties have signalized the dramatic 
week just ended; indeed, in but three 
theatres has there been any change of bill. 
At the Tremont Theatre Hoyt’s comedy, 
“The Texas Steer” returned on Monday for 
a fortnight’s stay and has met, according 
to wont, with enthusiastic favor from 
crowded audiences. The cast is different 
in some particulars from that of last year; 
but Mr. Murphy’s Maverick Brander and 
Miss Welsh’s ‘‘Bossy” were as human and 
as humorous as of old. At the Grand 
Opera House, Annie Ward Tiffany has 
repeated her last year’s success as faithful 
and plucky Peggy Logan, in the forcible 
melodrama, ‘‘The Step-daughter.” At the 
Boston Museum, ‘‘Ye Earlic Trouble” con- 
tinues in great favor, and gains in ease and 
effectiveness with every presentation. At 
the Park Theatre the ‘‘County Fair” is 
nightly a iively scene, and quaint Wiss 
Abby wins for herself admirers before 
whose devotion that of her Otis, grows 
pale. Mr. Fischer’s Otis is, by the way, a 
verp droll and skilful bit of character 
work. The appealing pathos of Taggs and 
Tim does not grow less, with familiarity. 
The famous race moves with flawless 
illusion; and the whole entertainment 
worthy of all praise for its harmiess, 
wholesome merriment. At the Boston 
Theatre ‘‘The Old Homestead” has settled 
to a steady success and popularity. At 
the Globe Theatre “The Power of the 
Press” has proved a great attraction, 
thanks chiefly to its remarkable scenic 
effects. At the Hollis Street Theatre 
‘Blue Jeans,” with its refreshingly honest 
ethics and its story, rich in picturesque 
force, closes to-night a brilliant engage- 
ment. At the Howard Atheneum ‘The 
Spider and the Fly” has spun a web of 
amusement which has enmeshed many 
delighted spectators. 


is 


Announcement and Chat. 
“The Senator,” in Mr. Crane’s presenta- 
tation astatesman to command all suffrages, 
comes to the Hollis Street Theatre for a 
week, beginning next Monday. 


‘*Kidnapped,” a melodrama abounding in 
Surprises and excitements, comes to the 
Grand Opera House next week. 


‘*Ye Earlie Trouble” shows no signs of 
waning popularity, and will be continued 
at the Boston Museum until further notice. 


‘The County Fair” at the Park 
has come to stay, and will count i 
numbers its gains for months to come. 


At the Boston Theatre ‘The Old Home- 
stead,” like many of its like in flinty New 
England, seems founded upon a rock; that 
of solid popularity. 


At the 
the Press” 
more week. 


Theatre 


fair 


Theatre 
be 


tlobe 


will 


of 
one | 


the ‘‘Power 
demonstrated for 


‘A Texas Steer” will make things lively, | 


at the Tremont Theatre one weck ‘longer. 


The Howard Variety Company will ev-| 


tertain the patrons of the Howard 
neum next week. 


' Corinne’s season in “Carmen Up 
Date,” will begin September 21st. 
popular star's mapager, Mrs. 
ball, is making unusual preparations for | 
the opening. Corinne has devoted the 
summer to rest and rehearsals,and is eager 
for the coming season's work. 


Athe- 


to 


The first of the great New York new suc- 
cesses to come to the Tremont will be ‘*The 
Merchant,” which has already started out 
upon & very prosperous career outside the 
metropolis. 

The Fletcher stock \gompany, which is 
composed of pupils of Fletcher School 
of Acting, will, under the direction of Mr. 
Charles Leonard Fletcher, present the fol- 
lowing reportoire of plays and comedies in 
Boston and vicinity this Season: ‘Beau 
Brummel,” ‘La Cigale,” ‘“‘Imgomar,” ‘‘Re- 
tribution,” ‘Comrades,” “Out of the 


Shadow,” ‘‘Snowball,” “Othello, Jr.” “Dr. | 


Jeyklland Mr. Hyde.” Mr. Fletcher will 
assume the leading rdle in each play. 

Among Mr. Field’s purchases for the 
Museum in London this summer was 
Pinero’s three-act farce of The School- 
mistress, the most laughable comedy per- 
haps that the celebrated author of ‘The 
Magistrate’ and ‘‘Sweet Lavender” ever 
wrote. It was written for ana originally 
played by Mrs. John Wood at the Court 
Theatre, London, then became the posses- 
sion for America of Rosina Vokes, who 
presented it at the Park in this city in 1887 
and now falls into hands that promise to 
give so unique and clever a work due promi- 
nence. There are great partsin The School- 
mistress for some of the most popular mem- 
bers of the Museum company. 


‘Turning them away by hundreds; not a 
seat left in the house.” This is the stereo- 
typed reply at the box office of the Park 
theatre when one inquires how Neil Burgess’ 
“County Fair” is going. Thus far it is fair 
to estimate that “Aunt Abby” has delighted | 
over 30,000 persons, and at least 20,000 have 
been turned from the doors, unable to ob- 
tain admission. 


The | 


Jennie Kim- | 


BOSTON COMMONWEALTH. 


New York Dramatic Letter. 


(Correspondence of the COMMONWEALTH. ) 


The revival of ‘‘Amy Robsart” at Palmer’s 
by Marie Wainright, under the direction of 
Julian Magnus, took place last week. It it 
said that the dramatic art is the brightest 
of all arts because it combines all arts. 
This being true, Miss Wainright’s produc- 
tion is exceptionally successful: acting, 
scenery, costumes, incidental music aud 
stage management correlate properly, no 
subordinate element asserting itself at the 
expense of the rest. Miss Waiovright, of 
course, played Amy, and her articulation 
and elocution are, as always, most clear 
and charming. She was at no 
great, but she strikingly looked the part of 
Scott’s beautiful heroine, and showed keen 
appreciation of the possibilities of the 
character. Henry Miller looked the part of 
the Earl of Leicester, but his performance 
was tame.. Barton Hill was an able Varne 
and Blanch Walsh, as Queen Elizabeth, 
showed signs of a developing dramatic in 
stinct. Her voice is as pure as Miss Wain- 
right’s, which is praise, indeed. Thanks to 
E. Hamilton Bell’s knowledge of the chro- 
nologically appropriate, Mr. Mille 
Karl, wore ear rings. 

A melodrama at the 
‘The Struggle of Life.” 
ing acts the hero. The 
crime upon the hero, who 
return in after years in the 
help the heroine out of a ‘‘peck of trouble 
and lead her back to her white-haired 
father, who has been stumbling about a 
great city by gaslight when he should be in 
charge of a keeper or a nurse. The coin- 
cidences are so numerous as to lead one to 
believe that the author, a deceased relative 
of Mr. Paulding, was in sore need of 
expedients to bring things to pass. In a 

| word, the play is stale and common. The 
| scenery, however, is elaborate, and imi- 
}tates with fidelity street scenes in New 
| York. For “realism,” a dead man witha 
green face, floating along sewer, 


standard 
Frederick Pauld- 
villain fasten a 
goes away to 
nick of time to 


4 is 


| introduced. 


I called upon Charles Frohman on Tues- 
|day and asked him to tell me in detail his 
| plans concerning his Columbia Theatre 

Boston. 

**Probably on 

Mr. Frohman, 
open the theatre. 


Monday, Sept. 28,” said 
‘my stock company will 
It will remain a month, 
presenting ‘‘Men and Women” and 
Diplomacy.” Then the companies pre- 
senting ‘“‘Mr. Wilkinson’s Widows” and 
\*Jane” will in turn appear at the Colam- 
} hia I have positively deeided after that 
to place a permanent local company in the 


| theatre to act especial productions through | 
night 


the winter. It will have its first 


sometime in December.” 
Rehearsals of ‘‘Thermidor” 
at Proctor’s ene and the first 
to be on Oct. Ferbes Robertson, 
| English actor whe is to act in the 
is on the Atlantic bound for this port. 
Henry C. DeMille, co-author of 
| Wife” and author of The Lost Paradise,” 
|has begun a new play on an 
| subject. 
| Jam given to understand that Sardou has 


have begun 


the 
drama, 


| cabled that the play which he is writing for | 


Chartes Frohman’s stock company will be 
completed in November. 

Viola Allen, formerly leading lad y of the 
Boston Museum and of the Jefferson Flor- 
ence combination, has been engaged by | 
Charles Frohman to play leading parts in} 
this city next season. 

Bronson Howard, I hear, will pass the 
winter in San Francisco. He will be busy 
evolving a play which will, [I understand, 
open the season of Palmer’s Theatre in the 
fall of 1893 

Charles P. Tower, ten years ago the 
|} dramatic critic of the Boston Post, and 
since then connected with the dramatic de- 
| partment of publications in this city,is at 
work upon acritical and biographical essay 
of George W. Wilson, of the Boston 
Museum. 

FREDERIC EpwarRp McKay. 


An entertainment was given at the Sol- 
dier’s Home at Chelsea, Wednesday evening, 
Sept. 15,by Mrs. Fitzpatrick. Among those 

| who took part were Miss Mamie Fitzpat- 
rick, Miss Maud Weatherbee, Mr. Johnson, 
Master Arthur Fitzpatrick, and Master 
Wesley Higgins. The entertainment was 
very pleasing to the old soldiers of the 
Home and the friends of Mrs. Fitzpatrick 
who were present. 


Seen on Washington Street. 


A large and animated crowd is now daily to be 
enecuntered On Washington street between Win. 
ter and Temple Place. The cause of this unusual | 
gathering is the remarkable display of musical in- 
struments in the great front windows of Cliver 
Ditson Company's store. Perhaps it is not too 
much to say thatsuch a window exhibition has 
never been seen in this ¢ ity. Tne windows have 
a frontage of 75 feet, and contain three of the 
finest Decker Brothers pianos, two of the cele- 
brated Conover Pianos, two Shoninger pianos, 
and two of the wonderful self-playing Symphonies 
(or the automatic organs) of the Wilcox & 
White Organ Company. Grouped around these 
ten great instruments are numerous smaller 
musical pieces—violins,guitars, banjos, mandolins, 
etc.—from the extensive warerooms of John C. 

tavnes & Co., on the third floor. The piano ware- 
| Fooms are located on the second floor of —— build- 
’ ing, uuu ure well worthy of a special visi 


| of concerts and rehesrsals by the 


moment | 


r, as the 


is called 


» | Conservatorv. 


,| been connected with 


night is} 


‘The 


American | 


the 
country, gives 


MUSIC N NOTE! : 


The auction sale of seats for the season 
Boston 
Symphony Orchestra has been very 
cessful. If competition among buyers was 
less furious than last year, the prices ob 
tained were up tothe former figures, and 
the sales passed off with a rapidity which 
testified the eagerness of the public. It is 
gratifying to be assured of the establish- 
ment of this enterprize upon a basis which 
is not only sound, butevidently permanent. 
It is a public recognition of Mr. Higginson’s 
services to music in Boston. 
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and continuing 
the Worcester 
Association holds its An- 
nual Festival. This association, »f which 
the Hon. Edward L. Davis, of Worcester, 
is president, is performing a notable work 
of public education and entertainment. The 
present Festival, which is the thirty-fourth 
jin annual sequence, will be distinguished 
by the performance of an excellent selection 
of works, orchestral and vocal, under the 
direction of Carl Zerrahn. The book of 
programmes, prepared by Mr. George H. 
Wilson, is in itself a work of much interest. 


given in Sleeper Hall, 
Conservatory, Thursday 
Mr. Carl Stasny, who 
has just arrived from Frankfort to assume | J, 
the duties of instructor in piano at the 
Mr. Stasney is years of 
and has studied chiefly with Professor | 
lhelm Kriiger, Ignaz Briill of Vienna 
for two years, with Franz Liszt. He 
achieved great success as a concert 
pianist, having made many tours with 
| David Popper, Emile Souret and other 
artists through Germany, Austria, Russia, 
Denmark, Norway, Sweden, Spain and 
| Portugal. He is also known as a very 
|prominentand successful teacher, having | 
the Conservatory at) 2 
| Mainz for three years, and later, one of | Manager . 
| the leading professors of the pianoforte in} 
| Dr. Hoch’s Conservatory at Frankfort-on- | 
|the-Main. A reception in honor of the} 
| several new instructors added this year | 
was given Friday evening. 

The Boston Training School of Music 
to give a series of four concerts at Wesleyan | 
Hall, beginning on Tuesday next. At the 
| opening concert of the series Mr. Edward 
B. Perry and Miss A. Wentworth will | 
| appear 

The Star course will begin October, 
jand admirable Antertaluments are being 
| arranged for this popular series. silian 
Norton and her concert company will open 
the course, and Walter Damrosch and his 
New York orchestra will close it. 


Monday 
evening, 


| Beginning on 
through Friday 
County Musical 


Street, Boston, Mass 


MISS A. M. BRANN 


MANICURE PARLORS 
33 Boylston Street, Room 7, Bosiyp 


Ladies’ Toilet Articles a specialty 





AMUSEMENTS 


PARK THEATRE. 


CRABTRE! 


A concert was 
New England 
evening, to introduce 
A. 


¥ NEIL BURGESS 


AND 


age 
wi 
and, 
has 


rik 


THE COUNTY FAIR. 


PERMANENT ATTRACTION, 


BOSTON MUSEUM. 


M Fr 


FOURTH WEEK 
AND 


BRILLIANT SUCCESS 


lef HMeury Guy Carleton’s New 
War Comedy, 


Ye EARLIE TROUB 


is Amer 


A Romance 


in 


The School mistres 


In preparation 


GLOBE THEATRE, © 


| Proprie tor and Manager......MR. JOHN § 


J uch’s | 


| Among the operas which Emma 
|} opera company will give this season are | 


Commencing imintnw, 1 September 21 
‘Cavalleria Rusticana,” ‘‘Aida,” ‘*La Gio- 


conda,” Gounod’s ‘“‘Romeo and Juliet” and POSITIVELY .”. THE .. LAST .’. WEER 


| Halévy’s *‘The Jewess.” THE GREAT SPECTACULAR! RAMA 


The advance of civilization has vee | “ THE POWER OF THE PRESS,’ 


ated many of the conditions that told most 
severely upon the human race; and our| 
physical condition is undoubtedly better to- 
|} day than it was ever before; but there 
| one human organ, the strain upon which is 
|more severe now than in former times. 
That is the eye. Never before was it so 
constantly used. Itis necessary, therefore, 
that the greatest care be taken of this most 
important organ, Mr. Geo. H. Lloyd, of 
357 Washington Street, is an expert oculist 
and manufacturing optician. His prices 
| are low, and by presentinga card printed 
|}elsewhere in this paper, a 20 per cent. re- 
| duction will be made on all purchases of 
$2.50 or over. 


$y Augustus Pitou and George HH. Jessuy 


Best seats One Dollar; others 75,5) ar 

Evenings at 8; Matinees Wednesday 
day at 2 o'clock 

NEXT WEEK—Mlle. Rhea in her new play 


HOLLIS 


B. Rick 
2ist-ONE WEEK ONLY 
CRANE 
FAREWELL ENGAGEMENT 
In the Great American Comedy 


THE SENATOE 


Matir 
- iB 


is 
Judith 


STREET 
THEATRE 


-Proprietor and Managet 


ISAAC 


Sept. wm. 


A Book For Americans. 


Americans are born talkers. The frst 
| thing a boy at school wants to do is to join 
| the debating club, and when he grows to 
man’s estate the average American’s ambi- 
tion is to go to Congress and talk. Ameri- 
cans consequently more than any other peo- 
ple need a thorough acquaintance with all 
the rules governing deliberative assemblies. 

Our fathers would never have been able to| 
get along had it not been for Cushing’s | 
Manual, and their children, who make it a 
boast that they have improved on their 
fathers in all things, require even a better 
book than Cushing’s Manual. The general 
consensus of opinion with those familiar 
with parliamentary rules has pronounced 
| Robert's Rules of Order for Deliberative 
Assemblies as the best authority on this 
subject. It is used as a text book in many | 
schools and colleges, and most properly. 

It is recommended by many of our experi- 
fenced public men as being altogether the 

| completest, concisest, most comprehensive 
| and satisfactory bookonrules. Ex-Speaker 
Husted, of the New York Assembly, one of 


best-known parli amentarians in the The great New York success —T 
it his unqualified endorse- 


melodrams. 
It is ean by Lee and sninedlnia KIDN AP . E D; J 


“Oh,” said young Vacuitson, who had By 8. K. Higgins. Presente:! 
obtained a second situs ition On the day after Unique Comp 
he lost his first, ‘‘I always strike on my on t kidnapping 

> “WV ~3,”” sai in 7 Pm See e grea idna act 
feet. Ye aid nn ee the heavy fire scene, the deserted dock 
end always comes down first.”—[Detroit police patrol wagon drawn by * 
Free Press. horses. 


Evenings at 7.45. Wed. & Sat 
Week Sept. 28—ROSE CoGH! 
“DPDOROTEHY'S DILEMMA. 


HOWARD ATHENAUN. 


Proprietor { Manages 


Commencing YWonday,. Sept . 21. 


HOWARD BIG BURLESQUE Ol 


NEXT WEE. Chas. H. Hoyt’s Comedy 


A HOLE IN THE GROUND. 


Eve’gs at 8. Wed. and Sat. M 


GRAND OPERA HOUSE. 


PROCTOR & MANSFIELD....Pr 





Week commencing > 


Matinees Tues., Thars and Sat 
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sen 


| ment, 
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P For the ¢ ommonwealth. 


pEFORE THE ALTAR. 
ny F. D. STICKNEY. 
rhe night winds, limitless, 
irs’ incense to thy brow; 
ender tapers round thee now, 
h the purple wther press. 
fonts of loveliness, 
nguenched on maple bough ; 
e yalley-dwellers bow 





wer to ban or bless. 


LY 
g » celestial sound a strain 
apt rong, of triumph and of hope, 
sweet s ; 
° wind brings,and brings again, 
he KES 


clefts upon thy slope, 


TT ‘ 
7 et es all the heavens’ vast cope 
. t austere, solitary reign. 
NN wher 
. LIMITATIONS. 
J 
‘ eS WASHINGTON COLEMAN 
Oston f yout iknow! 
ity : neediess fears were stilled!” 
“ : - vith trembling lips 
, s sad that May-time slips 
4 eams unfulfilled, 
vw now -_ 
. - with tear-limmed eyes, 
vl 7 ad sw i wear lees sad a smile 
, t we have had erstwhile; 
. like Paradise, 
. P . 9 ” 
‘ { know! 
hrough light! 
AlR \ " youth had known, 
. 7 ‘ ud turned to stone. 
a ead life’s book aright, 
on. th could know. 
aii age forget! 
‘. y pitiful too late to learn! 
M Fir jet pet-and yet if age forgot, 
Sew are sweet thoughts remembered not. 
“ a8 athy might turn, 
forget. 
ESS could know! 
asain: forget!” 
Amer ber me would we have it so 
fer ever eyes with lashes wet? 
Fi bag pitations yet, 
JB ) Me crying life’s moments go, 
rget! 
i know!” 
| Harper’s Bazar 
IN CONFIDENCE, 
iE. ‘ 
IN STETSON The sea heard; and the deep sad sea 
th one bitter secret more, 
mber 21 - ) muring rumor free 
r bird or cave or shore, 
.. WEER 
The stars saw; but no trembling star 
RAMA {a wide bewildering train 


, ver whispered from afar 
RESS, The st f his hopeless pain. 
Jeasut Te night Knew, but the tender night 

sno tears, betrays no sighs; 
te Wraps away from sound and sight 


1 Secor we 


hearts and watching eyes. 













wn ditt Yoat if the nightand stars and sea 
ud but for once their pledge forget, 
ini softly breathe alone to thee, 
oved thee then, she loves thee yet?” 
} Harper’s Weekly. 
i Managet 
wh. MESONG OF THE GOLDENKOD. 
- GRACE DENIO LITCHFIELD. 
»medy rning of April or May, 
young light lies faint on the sod 
TOR. flower blooms for the half of a 
ere ines the Goldenrod. 
; 
LN is Menthe bright year has grown vivid and 
[A.” 
; * utmost beauty and strength, 
EUM *aps into life, and its banners unfold 
' the land’s green length. 


Managee bern {nt 


e glow of a great high noon, 


*¥rought of a bit of the sun; 
wig is set to a golden tune 


ipiden summer begun. 


WWE Ct 


|ND. 


i? iss , 
= '#too high for its resolute foot, 
Ma) 


W too bare or too low; 
Pt but the space for its fearless root, 
% right to be glad and to grow. 


"8 in the loneliest waste of the moor, 
™WekE Al the rain and the gust, 


=e 






















USE w the people. Itfblooms for the 
’ 
Managers #10 the roadside dust. 
Sires though September wax chill and 
, Wkind . 
d Sal. Behe os 
gions . 2 the brink of the crag, 
“axches when forests turn white in th 
J 
j ] ), “Hing, it holds up its flag! 
nders * ‘hows no stint, its gold no alloy, 
*caim it forever as ours— 
res peel of Freedom and world-wide 











*fower of flowers! 











[St. Nicholas. 











Houghton, Mifflin & Co’s 


‘Dr, Holmes’s Works. 


BOSTON COMMONWEALTH. 


“Anti-Wrinkle” ra. Sample of “Almond 


moves Freckles, B::. sent on receipt 
Blemishes, Yellow- of 4 cents In stamps 
ness, etc,, from the for postage. It makes 
skin. Unaffected by smooth the roughest 


E 
A 


siun Toilet Requisites 


perspiration 


PIN 


My different Pari 


skin. 


ULT 


“Pinusine” for 
Women’s Weakness 


es. Used by Physi- 
are prepared for the 





clans and best Hospi- 


skin, the hair, the tals. Circulars sent. | 
teeth, the eyes, the MME PINAULT | 
lips; and cannot be olden Gb oan 


detected in any light. 


53 Temple P1., Boston 


TREMONT TURKISH BATHS. 


Corner Tremont and Beacon Strects, 


Boston, Mass. 


e TURKISH, : 
RUSSIAN & ROMAN BATHS 


IN NEW ENGLAND. 


| 
| 
| 
| 
Three Turkish Rooms, Large Russian or 
Steam Rooms, Magnificent deep Plunge Bath, 


| 

| 

Largestin Boston. Luxurious | 
Cooling A partinents. 

| 


The Survice is Unsurpassed by Any Bath in America 


Hours for Bathers 
to2p.m. Sunday, 1 
hours for Gentlemen 


LUACHES SERVED WHEN DESIRED. 


OPEN DAY AND NIGHT. 


Ladies, 
p.m. to6p. 


Wednesday, 8 a. m. | 
m. All other 


Tickets for Turkish and Russian Baths, $1.00. 
Six Tickets $5.00. Twelve Tickets, $9.00 
After 11 p. m., including } $1. 50 
use of room till7 a. m., } aim 


Five minutes walk from all the depots. 


NEW BOOKS, 





New RIVERSID! EpITIon, the Prose 
Works in ten volumes, Poems in three 


all carefully revised by Dr Holmes, | 
many of the prose volumes supplied with | 
new prefaces and indexes, the poems an- | 
notated. With several portraits. | 
THe AvuTOCRAT OF THE BREAKFAST- | 
Table. With a new steel portrait. | 
Tur PROFESSOR AT THI 
Table. Crown 8vo, beautifally bound, 


each 81.50. 


Abraham Lincoln. 


By Cart Scuurz. With a fine new 
traitof Lincoln. l16mo. $1.00. 
Mr. Schurz portrays Lincoln’s career and 


por- 


character with remarkable fairness and 
wisdom, and justifies the admiring love 


with which his memory is cherished. 


Letters of Lydia Maria 
Child, 


Wirn A BIOGRAPHICAL INTRODUCTION by 


J.G. Wurrrrer, an Appendix by Wen- 
DELL Purwris, and a Portrait. New 
Edition. l6mo, $1.25. 


The Minister’s Wooing. 


BEECHER STOWE. 
50 cents. 


By HARRIET 
Riverside Paper Series. 


A wonderful picture of New England life 


and character some generations ago, and a 
story of extraordinary interest. 


*.* For sale by all Booksellers. Sent, post- 
paid, on receipt of price by the Publishers. 


HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & CO,, 


BOSTON. 


H. CHAPLIN & SON., | 


HEADQUARTERS FOR 


Young Men's Nobby Footwear. 


Piccadillies, London Toe, 


And all the Swell Bluchers and Patent Leathers, 
—AT— 
$3.50, $4, $4.50, $5, and $6. 
Full line of Edwin C. Burt & Co.’s (N. Y 
Shoes. Oxford Ties, $1.50—¢3.00. 


1329 Washington St., Boston. 


Right om corner of Waltham St. 


Fine 


WANTED—Agents to obtain subscribers 
or the COMMONWBALTH. Address or call 
Commonwealth Pub. Co., 25 Bromfield St., 
Boston. 


BREAKFAST- 


\« 
| 1Ts OWN FIELD. 


| completely indexed, and 


| 
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CHAS. S. GOVE 


BOTTLERS OF 


AMERICAN ALE & PORTER, 


Bass & Co.’s Ale, Guiness Stout, Youngling’s 
New York Lager, Etc. 
NEW FOR THIS 


SOMETHING MARKET. 


Schienhofen Brewing Co.'s Chicago Lager Beer 


In Half Barrels, Kegs and Bottles. Sold by us. 


MANUFACTURERS OF SODA WATER, SYRUPS, TONICS, GINGER ALE, 
MINERAL WATERS, OTTAWA AND ROOT BEER. 


30 Canal Street, Boston, Mass. 


ROBERT'S REMOVAL y 


Rulesof Order eres 


—FOoR— 
public that we have removed our business 


DELIBERATIVE ASSEMBLIES |e new and comrodious quarters w 
ri No. 7 Franklin St., 


Where we are prepared to exhibit to callers 
the largest stock of 








aw 
The Standard Parliamentary 
Authority in the United States. 


Pedhas Oies, Weteks wiiehee Pasa, 98 ote. Mounted Birds and Animals, 
Birds’ Skins and Eggs, 


Land and Marine Curios, 


Ever exposed for sale in this country. 
We also carry a full line of supplies, such 


The One Hundred and Thirteenth 
Thousand Now Selling. 


the **Boston 
* as Was the 








Aas 
Tools, Books, Artificial Leaves, Mosses, 
Glass Eyes, Shades, Etc., 


For the use of the student in every branch 
of Natural History. 


. theres. 
Ss MANUAL was 
. s and debater’s Bible have 
been left far behind in the increasing com- 
plexities of Congressional practice, and a 
volume like RORERT’S RULES OF 
ORDER, which is at once compact, practi 
cal, clear, and exhaustive, is well-nigh 
invaluable. The book is, perhaps. the best 
manual on any subject in existence, and 
IRTAINLY IS WITHOUT A RIVAL IN 
It is carefully and 
any publishing 
house in the tavd would have reason to be 





OUR FACILITIES FOR 


PRESERVING AND MOUNTING 


proud ofthe long list of distinguished é 
authorities that have warmly indorsed | Birds and Animals are unexcelled, and we 
it. can guarantee as fine work, in the line of 
ta Its Crowning Excellence Taxidermy, as any of our competitors, and 
will leave the matter to the judgment of 
IS A : 


our patrons whether or not it is not better. 
We are manufacturers of 


TANNINE, 


‘Table of Rules Relating to Motions,’ 


which, in a single page, contains the answers 
to more than 200 questions on parlimentary 
law.’”’—New York Mail and Express. 





The only satisfactory preparation ever pre- 
sented to the public, by which an unexperi- 
enced person can at once tan and dressa 
skin for mat or garment. 


“With this table alone before him a presiding 
presiding officer can, at a glance, solve five-sixths 
of the questions of order that may be sprung upon 
bim. hattable alone is worth the price 
of the book.’’—Dr. Samuel Wiilard, author of 
the “Illinois Digest.”’ 

PUBLISHERS OF 


The Ornithologist and Oolavist, 


A Monthly” Magazine devoted to the 
Naturalist and Sportman. Readable, 
Instructive and Independent. 


‘IT regard itas the best book extent and 
nine years’ experience in the New York Legisla- 
ture, during two of whi h I have been Speaker, 
gives me, I think, the right to hold an opinion.”— 
Hon. James W. Uusted, ex-Speuker of the New 
| York Legislature. 


‘This capital little manual, if we mistake not, 
will displace all its predecessors as an au- 
| thority on parliamentary usages.”.—New York 
| World. 


| It has been adopted: In numerous Col- 
| legen and Academies as a Text-Book, by 
College Societies as their Guide, by Public 
| Assemblies and Organizations of every 
|}mame and nature as their standard au- 
| thority, by Odd-Fellows of Entire States, 
Knights of Pythias, and other Secret So- 
cleties as their Parliamentary Manual. 


SUBSCRIPTION, $1.00 PER YEAR, 


The Frank Blake Webster 
Company, 


NATURLISTS AND TAXIDERMISTS, 
7 Franklin St., Boston. 


For sale by Lee & Shepard, Boston, and by 
other booksellers everywhere or sent, postpaid, 
on receipt of price, 75 cents, by the publishers. 


HOTEL DEVONSHIRE, 


42d Street, Opp. Grand Central Depot, N.Y. 


S. C. GRIGGS & CO.. 


87 & 89 Wabash Ave., Chicago. 


Uhion Sa, Hole & Hote Dam 


INION SQUARE, NEW YORK, 


Adjoining Lincoln National Bark. 


European plan, Kestaurant at moder- 
ate prices, Hooms, $1.00 per day and 
upwards. 

Baggage taken to and from Grand Central De- 
pot free, a Carriage hire and Express on 
Baggage. New Whittier Elevator Packages taken 
care of free of charge. : 

European Plan. Both hotels (connecting S. L. HASEY. 
are most centrally and delightfully located, in the 
heart of the Metropolis, possessing all modern 
and sanitary improvements, and are elegantly | 
furnished throughout 

"he restaurant and dining hall, including table, 
rervice and attention unsurpassed by any in the 
country. 

Horse-cars and stages to and from almost every 
section of the city pass the door every few 
| seeonds. 


DAM & DE BEVERE, Proprictors. 


Proprietor, 


CORNS. 


JACK KENISON, Chiropodist, for the last 
twenty-five years with Dr. P. Kenison, has opened 
4 room at 266 Washington St., cor, ater, 
next door to Journal o » for business ment 





vere he will attend , personally, from 8 A. 2. til) 


,. . 
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~ PUBLIC NOTICE. 


TO BRING REFORE THE PUBLIC the 
merit of my goods and personal ability in fitting 
Glasses, I make this offer to any purchaser of 
Glasses amounting to $2.50, A DISCOUNT OF 
50 CENTS will be allowed ON PRESENT- 
ING THIS CARD, If more expensive Glasses 
are required, the same proportional discount will 
be alluwed. Open Saturday evenings till 9. 


GEO. H. LLOYD, 


Manufacturing Optician, 


357 Washington Street, Boston. 





SCIENTIFIC TOPICS. 


One of the most interesting phases of the 
oscillations of the earth, says Goldthwaite’s 
Geographical Magazine, are the slow up or 
down movements of the crust which, how- 
ever, are rapid enough to be observed from 
decade to decade or at least from century 
to century. In this class we may include 
the down-sinking of the coast of New Jer- 
sey, the uprising of the northern part of 
Scandinavia, or the oscillations of the shore 
on the coast of the Bay of Naples. Prof. 
N. 8S. Shaler, is his ‘‘Aspects of the Earth,” 
mentions a particularly interesting instance 
of these slow movements. It is the best 
known of these phenomena, and the story 
of its motion ia recorded on the ruins of 
the Temple of Jupiter Serapis, near Naples. 
We can see by the evidence of these ruins 
that the temple has sunk down since the 
Christian era so that marine animals bored 
ipto the marble columns at a height of more 
than twenty feet above the present level of 
the sea; it then rose up to its original level, 
and is now again sinking at the rate of one 
inchinthree or four years. A similar move- 
ment, connected with the process of moun- 
tain-building, has been observed at Subiaco, 
about forty miles north of Rome. A hun- 
dred years or 80 ago, the church of Jenne 
was invisible from Subiaco, while now it is 
in plain view, over the summit of tlie in- 
tervening mountain. This change can only 
be explained by an alteration in the height 
of the mountain arches of this district. 


An odd cargo of African vegetable fibre, 
says the Philadelphia Record, is now land- 
tng in that city. The fibre has been found 
to be so elastic that it can be used asa 
substitute for springs and the like in the 
manufacture of furniture backs and seats. 
It is so expancive aud eo casily affected by 
higher temperatures in its dry state that 
the bales are held in place by bands of 
heavy steel. The peculiarity of the grass 
is that it thrives only around the volcanic 
mountain slopes of Oran and flourishes up 
to within ashort distance of the craters 
themselves. The latter are always in a 
semi-active state, and the earth around is 
so warm that nota plant of any kind can 
thrive oris ever seen to grow except this 
steel-like plant. When dry and flattened 
out, it will pierce a body like an arrow. 


The experiments of Sir William Siemens 
on the growth of fruits and vegetables 
under the rays of the electric light, says 
Cassell’s Magazine, have been followed up 
recently with good effect on board the 
steamer Atrato, while proceeding to the 
West Indies. Mr. Morris of Kew Gardens 
was taking out cuttings of vines and Gam- 
bier plants to introduce their culture on 
some of the islands of the Spanish main; 
but the vessel encountered such cold 
weather that it was necessary to remove 
the plants from the deck intoa sheltered 
position below. Here the darkness would 
bave been as fatal to them as the cold, had 
it not been that Mr. Morris thought of 
supplying them with the electric light of 
the vessel. 

Probably the earliest reference to the cul- 
tivation of plants under glass occurs in the 
writings of Columella. He tells us, says 
Garden and Forest, that the Emperor Tib- 
erius, being in ill health, was ordered to 
eat cucumbers every day. The Roman gar- 
deners, therefore, cultivated them in frames 
filled with fermenting manure, exposed to 
the sun at the foot of a wall, mounted on 
wheels, so that they could be moved about 
at will, and covered with pieces of talc to 
protect the vegetables against frost and 
cold. ‘‘Thanks to this invention,” says 
Columella, ‘‘Tiberius was supplied with 
cucumbers at nearly every season of the 
year.” Seneca, however, distinctly tells us 
that Roman hot-houses were heated by arti- 
ficial means. ‘‘Do not those,” he protests, 
‘live contrary to nature who require roses 
in winter, and who by the use of hot water 
and the application of heat, compel the 
lily to blossom in winter instead of in the 
spring?” 

Several causes of showers of fishes, a 
well-known phenomenon, says a writer in 
Nature’s Realm, have been suggested. 
Might it not very probably be that fish and 
frogs which fali apparently from the skies 
are really bred there? Water fowl, it is 
known, very frequently carry eggs of fish 
to great distances, having swallowed them, 
and in their flight disgorge the same un- 
harmed, where they can and do fructify and 
mature in water over which these birds 


ticular times of their incubation. Is it not 
very probable that nct only do these birds 
convey ova upon their wings as well 
as in their crops, and when flying at great 
heights the ova becoming detached from 
the wings, may remain suspended in the 
moist atmosphere, which is quite possible 
under certain conditions of atmospherical 
pressure, and that when under development 
they become too heavy and naturally fall to 
the earth, as frequently witnessed? When 
we consider the heavy scoriw from volca- 
noes, which is upheld for months at similar 
altitudes, we cannot but give some credence 
to such a theory as the above. 





Jackdaws in English Law. 


The depths of the wisdom of the English 
common law, says the New York Evening 
Post, appear sometimes to the mind of the 
laity to be unfathomable. Such is prob- 
ably, at least, the opinion of a lady of En- 
fleld, who supposed herself to be the owner 
of a jackdaw, but who discovered that her 
title was only that of precarious possession. 
She allowed the bird his liberty for a few 
minutes, and he, true to the nature attrib- 
uted to him in common parlance, stole 
away, and was captured and sold in ‘‘mar- 





ket overt” to a purchaser who declined, 
when the bird was found in his possession, 
to relinquish him. His former possessor 
cailed the law to her aid, but the law, 
through the Enfield magistrates, declared 
its inability to respond. 

The law protects persons and property; 
but the jackdaw was evidently not a per- 
son, and it was equally clear, according to 
the Court, that it was not property. Had 
the jackdaw been a cat oradog it would 
have been different, or had it been, like the 
parrot, of foreign birth, it might have 
attained the dignity of a chattle. But 
being only a native wild bird, this charac- 
ter flies back to it as soon as it flies from 
captivity. Although, therefore, the present 
possessor of the jackdaw has no title to 
him, yet he has the bird, and there is no 
way known to the law of dispossessing 
him. If the former possessor should en- 
tice the bird back to herself, she in turn 
would illustrate the maxim, beati possidentes. 
But unless she succeeds in this undertaking, 
she will probably repeat for the rest of her 
days that hasty and irreverent apeech of 
Mr. Bumble, ‘‘The Law is a Ass.” 


Leave your Tan at the Beach. 


It is all very well during the cuting sea- 
son of summer, when young ladies are at 
the seaside or in the mountains, for them to 
display a deep shade of color on their faces. 
A healty tan is not out of place under those 
circumstances; but when these same young 
ladies get back to the city, and wish to 
present themselves in a drawing room, no 
thing is more out of place—and no one 
knows this better than themselves—than 
faces and hands tanned black by the sun 
and freckled by the wind. Thousands of 
young ladies are now quite as anxious to re- 
gain their original clear and attractive 
complexion as they were anxious earlier in 
the summer entirely to lose them. An ex- 
cellent assistant in the good work of re- 
covering normal complexions will be found 
in the various toilet preparations manu- 
factured and sold by the well-known Paris 
chemist, Madame Pinault, of 53 Temple 
Piace, in this city. Her great skillin this 
line of work, and the long years of success 
which her various preparations have en- 
joyed, have placed her easily at the head of 
complexion beautifiers. Her preparations 
have all been carefully analyzed »y distin- 
guished experts, and proven to be not only 
absolutely harmless, but as a matter of fact 
positively beneficial to the skin. 





The Great American Drink. 


The allaying of thirst is a very important 
factorin human economy. The German 
must have his beer, the Frenchman his 
wines, the Englishman his ale, and the 
American could not live without his soda 
water. It is astonishing what quantities of 
soda water and mineral waters and similar 
light beverages are consumed in this coun- 
try. Thatthis is so is evident from the 
large number of people engaged in their 
sale. They are to be obtained in drug 
stores, in all large general stores, at news- 
stands and restaurants and cafés, and in 
fact in any city one has to go but a few 
steps togeta drink of soda water,root beer, 
or some similar pleasing and harmless 
beverage. To the thousands of people en- 
gaged in the sale of these drinks it will be 
interesting to know: that the well-known 
soda firm of Gove & Co. of 30 Canal St., 
Boston, are using a new process of charg- 
ing portable fountains, called the Matthews 
Patent, which enables them to sell to the 
retail dealers a better article at a lower price 
than hitherto sold. This new system in- 
cludes filtering cf the water and employs 
certain appliances which make it possible 
for the dealer to use two fountains where 
three were hitherto necessary. The frm 
will give the fullest particulars. 
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TELEPHONE. 


distances 


Spencer, 


long, and many others. The above part 
that they enjoy better service than before 
Our system is also in use by the OL» ‘ 


pass. The eggs of many old fish are very 
lutinous and readily adhere to substances 
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SEND FOR CIRCULAR AND PRICE List, 


COMPLETE WITH MAGNETO 


SIGNAL BELLS. 


NATIONAL TELEPHONE M’F'GCO, 
620 E Atlantic Avenue, Boston, 


THE POSITIVE CURE. 


ELY BROTHERS. 66 Warren St., New York. 


Ability in the United States. 


The oldest communities with the largest 
white population, writes Mr. Cabot Lodge, 
in his curious study of the distribution of 
ability in the United States, in the Century, 
have been most prolific in ability of all 
kinds. At the same time this rule is by nog 
means absolute in its application. In Vir- 
ginia, Massachusetig, and Connecticut the 
percentage of ability in proportion to the 
total white population is higher than in the 
two other leading States, New York and 
Pennsylvania. In proportion to its popu- 
lation, Connecticut leads every other State 
in the total amount of ability. In the mat- 
ter of groups, not only the absolute amount 
of ability but the percentage in proportion 
to population is higher in the New England 
and Middle States than in those of the 
South and West, outside Maryland and 
Virginia. 

Even more interesting than the percent- 
ages shown by the totals is the distribution 
by occupation. There are eighteen depart- 
ments ¢numerated in which distinction has 
been achieved. New York leads in eight: 
soldiers, lawyers, artists, navy, business, 
engineers, architects, and actors. Ma-sa- 
chusetts leads in eight also: clergy, physi- 
cians, literature, science, educators, philan- 
thropy, inventors, and musicians; while 
Virginia leads inthe remaining two: state- 
men and pioneers. 


Hotel Devonshire, N.Y. 


A convenient stopping place for anyone 
visiting New York is Hotel Devonshire on 
42nd Street, opposite the Grand Central 
Depot. This house is kept upon the Euro 
pean plan; rooms are $1 and $2 and up- 
wards per day. Baggage is transferred 
free from the Grand Central Depot. 


THE DAY OF REST. 





Suuday School Superintendent—Can any 
of you tell me why Sunday is called the day 
of rest? 
ittle Dick (holding up his hand)—TI kin. 
It’s "cause we get up early and hurry 
through breakfas’ so’s to dress in time fer 
Sunday School, and then hurry to Sunday 
School, so we won’t be late, and then skip 
inter church "fore the bell stops ringin’, and 
then go home to dinner and get fixed up 
for afternoon service, and then get supper 
and go to bed so pa and ma can get ready 
for evening service. That’s all we do.”— 
[Street and Smith’s Good News. 


This is a world of change. Winter fol- 
lows summer; One generation of men gives 
way to another; governments rise and fall; 
and on their ruins new governments are 
built; and the chiropodist parlors of Dr. P. 
Kenison, which were so long at No. 10 
Temple Place, have been changed and are 
now to be found at 7 Temple Place. 


Por Over Fifty Years. 
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Mrs. WINSLOW'S SOOTHING SYRUP has beep 
use@i by mothers for their children teething. It; 
soot hesthe child, softens the gums, allays all 

n cures wind colic, anc i 
a ete. nga . bettie. Sold by all i 

rougho workl. Be su 9 

eee eas Boor p ta and ask for RS 


tis the best remedy for | by request. 
sts 


Price 50 cts, 


LOVELL CYCLES ARE THE BEST. 


WATER BUGS 


—AND— 

ROACHES! 
Clear them ont with ow 
KX TERMINATOR 
No dust. No troubleto use 
Satisfaction guaranteedor 
money refunded. We, 
mall. 

BARNARP & CO, 
7 Temple Place. 
Newport, Kr 


ALUMINUM AGE! Sst 


Mechanical Journal of valuable information. A 
the latest rews about Aluminum and its Mano 
facture. Very interesting experiments with the 
new metal never before published. Bright, clean, 
crisp articles of great interest to al! people. See 
ally, professionally and commercially, strictly’ 
accordance with a high moral standard The 
“Aluminum Age” is one of the few J: urnals of 
very large circulation. Fifty cents a year, ine nod 
ing a pure Aluminum Coined Souvenir’ with 
Lord’s Prayer engraved, worth its weight ® 
gold 


| CURE FITS! 


‘When I say cure I do not mean merely tostop them 
for atime and then have them return again, I means 
radical cure. I have made the disease of FITS, - 
LEPSY or FALLING SICKNESS s life-long stody. 
warrant my remedy to cure “"e worst cases. Because 
others have failed is no reasou for not now we 
cure. Send at once for a treatise and s Free B: ttle 
my infallible remedy. Give Express and P. et OfRon, 
SX. G. KOOT, M. C.; 183 Pearl Slee N. 


DEAFNESS 

ITS CAUSES AND CURE, 
Scientifically treated by an aurist ider 
tation. Deafness eradicated and entire y 


20 to 30 years’ standing, after al Ee 
failed. Howthe difficulty is reachec 4 


a, “4 fidavits aD 
moved, fully explained in circulars, wi ane 
testimonials of cures from prominent peop 


Dr. A. FONTAINE, 44 West Ith St, ¥-T 


THE COMMONWEALTH 


Is on Sale at all Boston News Stand 


It will be placed on sale at any News © 

Address, 

BOSTON COMMONWEALTH, 
235 Bromfield St., Bosto®- 
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spr TEMBER 12, 188 
“ ed wth of Electric Railroads. 


«have elapsed, says F. 





Your little boy is in our yard stoning our 
chickens.” 


feet wet in your big, ugly, damp grass. 
don’t see why you don’t keep your lawn 


BOSTO 


AN OLD SAW RESET. 





“A penny saved is a penny earned.” 
This is a saying old and true; 

So don't destroy your last year’s clothes, 
If they can still be made to do. 


Last summer’s clothes of every kind, | 
Can be cleansed and dyed and made all new | 

By taking tnem to Drewsen’s place, 
On West St., No. 32. 





A MOTHER'S HEART. 
Brink—Mrs. Klink! Mrs Klink! 


Mrs. 


Mrs. his 


I 


Klirk—*‘Horrors! He'll get 





only iwave Forum, since the first 
} sprague " ns of the practical working 
rade sugeS" ‘way were made, and four 
yan cect of a dozen would comprise 
ears 0608 the world in even pas- 
every SUCe  cfy] operation, whatever the 
an ee eas) ation. The first large 
gether ial electric railway was, after 
eae ficulties and discouragements, 
wr the early part of 1888 at Rich- 
pend 18 “ i since that demonstrati: n 
pond aber ‘industry has grown until 
et a n ope ration or under con- 
sper are r general lines laid down at 
ie sof, Bot less than 350 roads ia the 
ee erates Europe, Australia, and 
[aited ‘ouiring more than 4,000 cars and 
te ee with more than 2,600 miles ! 
1M a de vy mileage of nearly 500,000 
_ carr) ing nearly a billion passen- 
ohne y, Fully 10,000 people are em- 


ion these roa is, and there has never 
poreu ¥ 


» authenticated report of death on 
ee of electrical pressure used. 
ees) 000,000 are invested in this indus- 
= ‘this trv alone. 


Beautiful Hands. 













the duty of every woman to look as 
sstiful as Li ‘¢ power. Very few 
en beautiful in all particulars, but 
su the duty of every woman to make the 

» af attractive features as she 
in Gilbert’s Whimsical opera, 


sin h 


; 
rtit 
as cn 


djieha 


# Mikado, was entirely in the right when 
» exclaimed that though her face was not 
Jarly pretty, she had aright elbow 
people went miles to see. Her right 
gow was her strong point; it was per- 
aay proper for her to emphasize it. 
Mer women Who are not blessed with 
cially attractive faces may have 
sedingly symmetrical and shapely 


4 or at least with attention and care 
ger hands might be made very attractive. 
Yor women have found this out; and 
gecise great care in this matter, paying 
treaett to expert ‘manicures. Of 








Visits 
i manicures in Boston, doubtless the 
seapert and most popular is Miss A. 


i bran, of 33 Boylston St., Room 7. 
Syatonly practices this beautifying art, 
it she teaches it; and many young 


dis who have acquired proficiency under 


r instruction are making a very hand- 
¢ competency in establishments of 
rown. Miss Brann carries in her 
rsa full line of all ladies toiletarticles. 


The Back Bay Triangle. 


That part of Boston known as the Trian- | 
situated between Boylston Street, Hant- | 
wo Avenue and West Chester Park, is 
midly becoming one of the most attrac- 





‘ edistricts in the city. Itis being built 
with very handsome blocks, and it is | 
meting an excellent class of residents. | 
comparatively new feature of this dis- 
*that will commend itself to all house- 
pers in that vicinity is the Mechanics’ | 
i Market, of which Mr. Henry A. Ballou 
proprietor. It is in the Earlington Build- | 
corner of West Newton and Falmouth | 
ets. It is not only one of the cleanest | 

“A most attractive markets in the city, 

yk titis also one of the most complete. | 

use will be found a full line of meats of 
= rts, including the finest of Chicago | 

{; poultry and game, choice provisions; | 

y tiiry products, eggs and country prod- 

canned goods, groceries; oysters and 
a complete bakery, and also a very 

& ineof cigars and tobacco. This new 

\ ret has already proved avery great con- 

nu ae to the people in that neighbor- 

be . Orders are delivered in any part of 
~ Back Bay or South End. 

or EES: ACT: TEE 

oa Tereis'more Catarrh in this section of'the 

tnd comtry than all other diseases put to- 

with mrand until the last few years was sup- 

( B w be incurable. Fora great many 


ts doctors pronounced it a local disease, 
prescribed local remedies, and by con- 


ily failing to cure with local treat- 
Pronounced it incurable. Science 

m Moven catarrh to be a. constitutional 
* » and therefore requires constitu- 
a treatment. Hall's Catarrh Cure, 
= factored by F. J. Cheney & Co., 
& pedo, Ohio, is the only constitational | 
ot ®the market, It is taken internally | 
z. ises from 10 drops to a teaspoonful. It 
; R directly upon the blood and mucous 
ae €s of the system. They offer one 





(dollars for any case it fails to cure. 
‘for circulars and testimonials. Ad- 












P. J. CHENEY, & CO., Toledo, O. 
ld by druggists, 75c. 














mness, or the Liquor Habit, Post- 
ively Cured by administering Dr. 
nea’ Golden Specific. 
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* periect cure has followed. 
ke impregnated with 
guaranteed. 
Hee ook of particulars free. Address 
GOLDEN SPECIFIC CO., 

185 Race St., Cincinnati, 0. 
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tion and rare purity. 
them. 
the cork. 


| TION is $3.00 and of GOLDTHWAITE’S MAGAZINE 
$2.00. , 
lto any one who subscribes for the “Library of 


i 
Wanufactured as a powder, which can be given In 
a ber, a cup of coffee or tea, or in food, without 


ermanent and speedy cure, whether 


given in thousands of cases, and in every 
It never Fails, 


impossibility for the liquor appetite to | <3 


nowed, Mrs. Brink.”—[Good News. 

Gems at the Paris Exposition 

are said to have surpassed any- 

thing ever before shown, puz 

aw <ling even experts, especially 
artificial pearis of rare beauty. 

Ingenuity may imitate gems, 

but no imitation can equal the 
G.O. Taylor Old Bourbon and 

G. O, Taylor Pure Rye Whis 

keys. For years they have 

been the popular beverages, 


because of superior distilla- 
Druggists and Grocers sell 
Our firm name is on the label and over 
CHESTER H. GRAVES & SONS, Sole 
Proprietors, Boston, Mass. 


L. E. FLETCHER & CO.. 


No. 158 Boylston Street, 








(Opposite the Common.) 
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SHIRTS, in 


MADRAS, 
FLANNE!I 
AND SILK, 
From $1.50 to $6.50. 


L. E. FLETCHER & CO., 
Fashionable Hatters and Outfitters. 


THE MAGAZINE 


EDUCATION, 


TWO YEARS FREE. 


Kvery reader of the Boston COMMONWEALTH 
may secure the leading educational magazine of 
the county, EDUCATION, for one year for $2.00, if 
he is not now taking it. Or, for $3.00, one who is 
not now a subscriber may obtain both Epwuca- 
TION and GOLDTHWAITE’S GEOGRAPHICAL MAGA- 
ZINE for one year. The regular price ef EDUCA- 
EDUCATION will be sent two years free 
American Literature,” by the poet E. C. Sted- 
man and sends the subscription price to the 
undersigned. If you wish this grand work save 
six dollars by sending your money direct to 
EDUCATION. The price of these eleven noble 


volumes is $33.00. Address: Publisher Epuca- 
r1ION. 50 Bromfield St., Boston. 


GEO. E. BILL, M. D., 


Harvard Vienna and Paris, is at 
5 TREMONT PLACE. 


The Greatest Success in the treatment ot 
| Chronic Diseases by the use of the Static, 
Galvanic, Faradaic, Primary and 


MAGNETIC CURRENTS. 


Facial Blemishes, Birth Marks, Warts, Super- 
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EW ENGLAND MUTUAL 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY. 


UST OFFICE SQUARE, BOSTON, 


MASSACHUSETTS. 
Dec. 31, 1890.... $21,102.654.30 


$2,030,530.14 
LIFE RATE ENDOWMENT policies are 


Sssued atthe old life rate premium. 


Annual Cash distributions are paid upon al} 


policies, 


Every policy has endorsed thereon the cash sur- 


render and paid-up insurance yalues to which the 
insured is entitled by the Massachusetts Statute. 


Pamphlets, rates and values for any age sent on 
pplication to the Company’s Office. 


BENJ. F. STEVENS, President. 
JOS. M. GIBBENS, Vice Pres. 
Ss. F. TRULL, Secretary, 
WwM. B. TURNER, Asst.-Sec. 


W. GROCKER & BRO, 


MANUFACTURERS OF 
Gents’ Fine Silk, 
Cassimere and | 
Derby Hats. 
Also SILK HATS 
made over and 
all kinds of 
Jobbing. 


35 Province Street, Boston. 
MUSIC. 
Song Classics, Vols, I & Il, 


Two volumes, each with about 40 classical songs, 
of acknowledged reputation. 


Piano Classics. Vols. 1 & II, 


Twe targe vulunios, full music 
44 and 31 pieces respectively. 


Young People’s Classics. 
Vols. I & Il. 


Each volume contains about 50 pleces of easy 
but effective music. 


SONG CLASSICS FOR LOW VOICES. 
CLASSIC IBARITONE & BASS SONGS. 
CLASSIC TENOR SONGS. 
CLASSIC FOUR-HAND COLLECTION. 


19 superior duets for 
ard, Brahms, and other 





size, containing 


aaa by Hofmann, God- 
eading composers. 


Any volume in Paper $1; Boards 
$1.2 Cloth Gilt $2. Postpaid. 
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Oliver Ditson Company, Boston. 


S. SEVERY, 


FLORIST, 


5634 TREMONT sT 
BOSTON. 


Has constantly on hand a large and choice as- 
sortment of Cut Flowers, suitable for Parties, 
Weddings, Funerals, etc. Decorations of all kinds 
arranged in an artistic manner, to order. Orders 
by mail, express or telegraph promptly fillled. 
Prices 20 per cent. lower than those olf any other 
Florist in the city. Orders taken Saturday for 
Sunday will receive prompt attention. Open 
evenings until 9.30 P, M., Saturdays, 10.30 P. M 





ARTISTIC. 
PRINTING AND DESIGNING. 





fluous Hair painlessly and entirely removed with- 
{ out disfigurement. 
Spinal and Bodily Distortions happily 


relieved without apparatus. 
Oxygen and Ozone treatments given with 


marvellous results in all diseases arising from an 


impure state of the Blood. 

rhe Malignant Sequellae of La Grippe 
successfully combatted. 

Deforming Rheumatism absolutely cured. 





Office Hours from 10 A. M,to 5 P.M. 


REMOVED TO 
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PCHIROPODIST 
} 


STAND. 
J. PARKER BUNTIN, Mg’r. 


1 Temple Place, 


DIRECTLY OPPOSITE THE OLD 


THE HELIOTYPE PRINTING CO,, 


DONALD BAMSAY, Treas. 


Book Illustrations, Catalogues, Views 
from Nature, Portraits and Photo-Gela- 
tine Reproduction in Black and Color— 
Bonds, Certificates, Diplomas, &c., &c. 


211 TREMONT STREET, BOSTON. 
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Massage and Vapor Baths 


Unsurpassed for Mental Overwork, Ner- 
vous and Chronic Diseases. 


DR. M. LUCY NELSON, 


Office Hours, 10 a.m. to 9 p. m. 


33 BOYLSTON ST., BOSTON, MASS. | 


THE 


GREAT... NORTHERN 


RAILWAY LINE. 


THE DIRECT ROUTE TO 
Sioux City, Sioux Falls, Fargo, 
Crookston, Grand Forks, Winni- 
peg, Great Falls, Helena & Butte. 


Also all points in 
Oregon and Washington, British 
Columbia and California. 


Double Daily Train Service |from St. 
Paul to the Pacific Coast. 
For rates and further information ap- 
ply to 
F. I. WHITNEY, 
Gen’l Pass. and Ticket Agt., St. Paul, 
A. C. HARVEY, 
Gen’! Agt. Great Northern Railway Line, 
\228 Washington St., Boston. 


FITCHBURG RAILROAD, 
HOOSAC TUNNEL ROUTE. 


On and after Nov. 24, 1890, 
TRAINS LEAVE BOSTON PASSENGER STA. 
TION CAUSEWAY STREET, FOR THE WEST 
6 45 A.M. ACCOMMODATION for Troy and 

' Albany. 
8 - M. EXPRESS, PARLOR CAR for 
' roy. 
11 3 A.M. ACCOMMC DATION for Troy ané 
‘ Aserr- Parlor tur to Troy. 

P.M. AILY EXPRESS, with peeping 
‘ Cars to Chicago via Niagara Falls 0 
Line and via Erie and Boston Line; also to St. 


Louis via Michigan Central and Wabash Rys. 
7 00 P.M. XPRESS, with Sleeping Cars to 
‘ Buffalo. 


J.R. WATSON Gen’l ass. Agent. 





CONSUMPTION. 


Thave a positive remedy for the above disease ; by ita 
use thousands of cases of the worst kind and of long 
standing have been cured. Indeed so strong is my faith 
inits efficacy, that I will send TWO BOTTLES FREE,with 
a VALUABLE TREATISE on this disease to any suf- 
ferer who will send mo their Express and P,O, address, 
T. A. Slocum, M. ©., 181 Pearl St., N. Ye 


AMPHLETS, Books, Illustrated Cata 
® logues, Price-Lists, and Law Printing. 
EPORTS of Town Officers, Societies, 
Etc., Blank Forms, Drafts, Receipts 
NVENTORIES, Schedules, Genealogies, 
also Cards and Envelopes,—all colors. 
OTE, Letter and Billheads, Statements, 
Trade Announcements, Dance Orders, 
HE Latest Novelties in Wedding Cards, 
Invitations, Etc., engraved or printed 
[* the highest style of the art, with the 
finest stock, inks, and materials.. You 
EVER will regret having your Printing 
done—neatly, promptly,correctly —by 
+] 


GE. E. CROSBY & CO. Boston 


No. 383 Washington St., opp. Franklin, 
cH” Take Elevotor to Room 14. 


CLEANSING. 
Oldest Establishment in Boston. 
Carpets Naphtha Cleansed or Beaten. Tak 
Upand Relaia as Ordered. Moths exterminated 
in Rugs. Furniture, etc., by Heated Naphtha 


Process. Bedding Disinfected and Ren 
No extra chargs for expressage. — 


Church Cleansing Co:, 169 Tremont St 


DETECTIVE! 


locality to act as Private Detec 
instructions. Send 
WASHINGTON 





WE WANT a 
MAN in every 
— : tive pee our 
or articulars. 
DETECTIVE AGENCY, _ 
Box 787, Washington, Iowa. ¢@ 


-GRIFFITH’S CO. | 


STEAM LAUNDRY 


173, 175, 177 Dudley Street. 


74 the noe and im pores Troy machines enable 
usto execute every description of Laun 
in a most satisfactory manner. —y were 


OUR SPECIALTY: 
SHIRTS, COLLARS and CUFFS, 
LACE CURTAINS, HOLLAND SHADES 
PILLOW-SHAMS, BLANKETS, Etc. 


Ladies’ and Gent’s Clothing 


Cleansed, Pressed and Dyed equal to new. 
carpet-beating and naphtha cleansing. —_ 
Senc postal for team to cal. Upwards ot 











40 Branch offices located throughout the cit 
| proper, Brookline, Jamaica Plain and Dorchester 


| Send all orders to 


Griffith’s Steam Laundry Co., 


175 Dudley Street. 
| Pelephone No. 3531-2. 
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Highest of all in Leavening Power.— Latest U.S. Gov’t Report. 


Baki 
RO iM Reale 


ABSOLUTELY PURE 
REVERE HIGHLANDS. 


Money put into good real estate is always safe and profitable. 
Without fear of successful contradiction, we say that house lots at 
REVERE HIGHLANDS are the best out of Boston. We Mean by that: 
ist. That of all the places of this kind opened near Boston of late, we 
are nearest the city, and have the cheapest fares. 2d. REVERE HIGH- 
LANDS has more ways of getting to it from Boston; three lines of Horse 
Cars and the Eastern Railroad. 3rd. Has more houses being built in 
the same length of time than any other. 4th. ts higher land. Sth. 
More beautiful views. 6th. Better sized lots—40x100. Finally with all 
these advantages and no draw backs, the Lots are sold on the easiest 
terms. Only $5 down and $1 per week on a $200 Lot, $2 per week on a 
$400, without interest and taxes. Send to usfor plans, or onder by mail. If 
you leave selection of lots to us, we will take special pains in making 
it. A $200 Lot will be worth $300 when the Lynn & Boston Horse Car 
road is made an electric. This will be done soon. 


SHERMAN, HANNAH & CO., 


109 Ames Building, Boston. 








ae Mention this paper. 


IRRIGATION DISTRICT BONDS, 


Iaaned under the Laws of tha State of California 


Regularity of formation of District and Validity of the Bonds adjudicated by the 
Superior and Sapreme Courts. 


6% SEMI-ANNUAL INTEREST. 6% 


Are a state lien ahead of all private mortgages Should any default ever occur in 
the payment of interest or principal, the County Supervisors are required to collect tax 
and pay the same. Bonds for sale at ninety-cents on the dollar. Correspondence 


solicited, 
WICKS & PHILLIPS, 


702 Market Street, SAN FRANCISCO, California. 


TUTTLE’S ELIXIR 


THE GREAT CURK FOR MAN AND BEAST. 





$100 reward, it not cured, for every case of colic, contracted and knotted 
erds, curbs, splint, shoe bolls when first started, and callous of all kinds. 
Never fails to relieve spavins, ringbone, cockle joints. TUTTLE'S FAMILY 
ELIXIK cures rheumatism, cholera morbus, diarrhea. Sample bottle free to 
Send for circular 
Bristol, Conn., Feb. 19, 1891. 
Dr. 8. A. Tuttle, Esq., Dear Sir:—I have used your Elixir in my barn for 
ayear, The first thing I used it for was a curb, and it took it off clean asa 
whistle, and did not take off the hair. I have been using it on my horse on 
the hip for a sprain, apd it has to all appearances cured him. He has been 
lame for some time, as you know, and when you came and saw him you said 
it was in the muscles of his hip, and we have put it on as directed, and the 
trouble has gone. I drove him yesterday and to-day, and he does not show 
any lameness. Itis the most wonderful liniment I ever saw. You can re- 
fer any party to me and F will answer any inquirers that come. It was in 
our local papers about the horse being cured, and a great many have been 
to me to know where they can get it. tell at my barn they will always find § 
it as long as 1 am around. Yours truly, 
H, SESSIONS, Jr., Lock Box, 508. 


S. A. TUTTLE, 4 Merrimac Street, Boston. 
RUSSELL'S 


E DROPS for BABIES. 


any address, with three two cent stamps 


— 


WHIT 


This is an old remedy, which has been used for years tn private practice of physicians, and re- 


BOSTON COMMONWE 








TH. 


PTEMBER », " 


STOCK FOR SALE 


IN NOVELTY MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


Capital Stock $100,000. 
Shares Par Value $25 ( 


NON-ASSESSABLE. 


UNPARALLELED OFFER. 











SAFE INVESTMENT 


A Grand Opportunity to Invest. | 
Don't Allow it to Escape You, nt 


BUY STOCK WHILE YOU HAVE THE CHANCE TO BUY IT AT 4 {py atu 
FIGURE. BEEN SELLING AT $5 PER SHARE, BUT HAS : 


ADVANCED, 


























AND IS NOW SELLING AT $7, 77& PER SHARE. WILL SELL FoR $73 me 
Until September 10th, 1891. so 
The object of this company, is to manufacture and deal in NOVELTS Eat 
and SPECIALTIES, and it now owns and controls several valuabk i: 
ventions, which it is about to place on the market. Among them, beipy DF 
the only practical CASH REGISTER ‘in the market. Lowest in pr 
Highest in capacity, simplicity and workmanship. Possibilities Unlim . 
ted. This | 
i 
UNIVERSAL CASH REGISTER COMPAN! 
258 Washington St., Room 10. A 
FACTORY. LYNN, MASS. ED\ 


Orders Called For and Delivered in Any Part of Back Bay or South End 


- 


MECHANICS HALL MARKE) 


HENRY A. BALLOU, Proprietor. 


FINEST CHICAGO BEEF 


POULTRY & GAME, CHOICE PROVISIONS 


Creamery and Dairy Butter, Milk, Eggs and County 
Produce, Canned Goods, Etc. 


{alendar 
Lommen' 
Sunday a 
The “Pro 
The Batt 
“Ivanhoe 
Biucatio 
A Big Tr 
Can We | 


Groceries, Fish and Oysters. Branch Bakery. 
Cigars and Tobacco. 





Earlington 


Bailding, COr. West Newton and Falmouth Si ‘s 
0. E. NETTLETON CENTRAL §..° 


Con 
Random 
Sweet E 

Lov 
Sraps of 
Literatur 
Bok No 
James Ri 


(Member of N. Y¥. C. Stock Exchange, 


New York.) 


Office 66 Devonshire St., Boston. 


STOCKS, BONDS 


STOCK EXCHANG 


R. D. PENDLETON, Gen’! Manage, 


28 CONGRESS ST. 


—aND— 

and 

MISCELLANEOUS SECURITIES Please buy for my Account and Risk Teninine 

GRATES OF. cccccccccccccccccccccccccccseses a ¢ Dras 

Of all descriptions bought and sold for cash or | #24 ae ~ Becceeeeeeevees ++ fs Marea New Yor! 

on margin. Correspondence solicited and treated | °° (s ened) ee ; ; Poetry .. 
with Strict Confidence. Fill this coupon out and send it to . 


will make money, as now is the time w bu 


LATEST INFORMATION 



































ceived the highest recommendations from scores of distinguished nurses. It is far eri j : 
other known remedy for the relief and cure of ° — ae, SHEPPARD HOMAN 5 PLAN. é deadonn 
Wind Colic, Cholera Infantum, Diarrhea, Dysentery, Restlessness, Peevishness and BUSINESS AFF ~ Pure Insurance without invest 4, 
all other diseases incident to TEETHING CHILDREN?! It wil! prevent convulsions, so Hable a ve wees meat, A Specialty by the Provi- \% Sataniay 
that time, and will relax the hardened gums, thus greatly facilitating the process of teething. It regu- And current stock gossip furnished when re- oot Savings Life Assurance 1 = 
lates the bowels, corrects acidity of the stomach, and gives new life and vigor to the whole system ted. Private Wires. By pe soceny of Now York. 3 Boer 
without any danger of drugging or any il] effects from its use. Try a bottle. Price, 25 Cents. ae “ vane * ¥ | + eg the best 0. H, & W. A. BUCKLEY, Bos: 
° nk references given. nterest allowed ‘la ; 
w SOLD BY ALL, DRUGGISTS.*s } deposits. ” or On| 8 Devonsmne Sraxst. Bost 
Bosrc 





EASY WHEN FIRST WORN 
AND UNTIL WORN OUT. 


Sold in Boston only at Our 7 Crawford Shoe Stores: 


THE CRAWFORD 





Boar 
Building 


611 Washington St., opp. Globe Theatre; 225 Washington St., °™ ” 
to Thompson's; Under United States Hotel, cor. Kingston and Bes? 
45 Green St., near Bowdoin Sq.; 20, 22 and 24 Park Sq., ne 2x 
Depot; 182 Boylston St., near Columbus Ave.; 56 Main St. (Cnarestomt 
Distvict,) Boston, nearly opposite Post Office. 





